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THE  USE  OF  REGRESSION  MODELS  IN  ANALYTICAL  REVIEW  JUDGMENT: 

A  LABORATORY  EXPERIMENT 

BY 

H.  Francis  Bush 

May  1989 

Chairman:  William  F.  Messier 

Major  Department:  Fisher  School  of  Accounting 

A  laboratory  experiment  was  conducted  to  investigate 

the  relative  merit  of  regression  models  as  aids  to 

analytical  review  judgment.   The  effects  of  environmental 

factors  were  also  explored.   The  purpose  of  this  study  was 

to  assess  the  effects  of  two  sets  of  factors  on  the 

auditors*  judgment.   The  first  set  of  factors  related  to  the 

decision  approach  and  to  the  auditors'  firms  technology. 

The  second  set  of  factors  related  to  the  size  of  the 

variance  of  random  noise  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  error. 

Ninety-one  auditors  from  two  Big  Eight  CPA  firms  were  asked 

to  complete  two  tasks.   Auditors  from  each  firm  were 

assigned  to  a  different  decision  approach.   The  first  task 

required  each  auditor  to  estimate  the  current  monthly  sales 


figures  and  the  bounds  of  the  non-investigation  region  for 
four  companies.   Each  company  was  created  using  simulated 
data  from  macroeconomic  sources.   The  simulation  used  two 
levels  for  the  variance  of  random  noise  and  two  levels  for 
the  size  of  the  seeded  error.   The  second  task  required  the 
auditors  to  review  the  reported  monthly  sales  figures,  to 
indicate  if  the  reported  values  were  within  the  bounds  of 
the  non-investigation  region,  and  to  indicate  their 
confidence  in  the  implied  decision  about  additional 
investigations.   The  results  indicated  that  (1)  the  use  of 
regression  models  as  an  aid  to  analytical  review  judgment 
for  auditors  from  the  unstructured  firm  was  associated  with 
an  increase  in  their  forecasting  accuracy,  a  decrease  in 
their  type  I  error  rate  and  an  increase  in  their  type  II 
error  rate,  (2)  the  use  of  regression  models  as  an  aid  to 
analytical  review  judgment  for  auditors  from  the  structured 
firm  was  associated  with  a  decrease  in  their  type  I  error 
rate,  while  their  forecasting  accuracy  and  type  II  error 
rates  remained  unchanged,  and  (3)  the  use  of  regression 
models  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  confidence  of 
auditors  from  the  unstructured  firm  in  their  implied 
decision  not  to  investigate  further. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  auditing  profession  is  constantly  seeking  improved 
and  more  efficient  auditing  procedures.   The  use  of 
analytical  procedures  during  the  audit  can  play  a  critical 
role  in  identifying  areas  that  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  audit.   These  procedures  can  also  assist  in  effective 
and  efficient  audit  planning  (Felix  and  Kinney,  1982) .   This 
dissertation  will  investigate  one  possible  improvement  in 
the  application  of  analytical  procedures  during  the  planning 
stages  of  the  audit. 

Analytical  procedures  are  audit  tests  that  provide 
evidence  of  the  validity  and  reasonableness  of  accounting 
transactions  and  balances  based  on  "plausible  relationships 
among  both  financial  and  nonfinancial  data"  (A. I.e. P. A., 
p.l).   The  Auditing  Standards  Board  indicates  that 
analytical  procedures  may  be  performed  for  any  of  three 
purposes: 

a.  To  assist  the  auditor  in  planning  the  nature, 
timing,  and  extent  of  other  auditing  procedures 

b.  As  a  substantive  test  to  obtain  evidential  matter 
about  particular  assertions  related  to  account 
balances  or  classes  of  transactions 


c.  As  an  overall  review  of  the  financial  information  in 
the  final  review  stage  of  the  audit  (p.  2) . 

In  applying  analytical  procedures  three  sequential 
judgments  are  required:  extrapolation,  comparison,  and 
choice.   The  first  judgment  requires  the  auditor  to 
establish  a  range  of  reasonable  values  for  the  account 
balance.   This  range  is  established  by  reviewing  past  trends 
in  the  account  balance  and  finding  relationships  with  other 
accounts.   The  second  judgment  requires  the  auditor  to 
assess  the  significance  of  any  difference  between  the 
reported  account  balance  and  the  predicted  range.   Finally, 
based  on  the  comparison,  the  auditor  chooses  the  extent  and 
timing  of  additional  audit  work. 

The  auditing  literature  indicates  that  there  are  two 
basic  approaches  to  the  first  two  judgments:  judgmental  and 
mechanical.   The  judgmental  approach  requires  the  auditor  to 
subjectively  extrapolate  the  range  of  reasonable  values  and 
to  compare  that  range  to  the  client's  reported  value.   The 
mechanical  approaches  vary  from  simple  rules  of  thumb  to 
formal  statistical  models.   Simple  rules  of  thumb  base  the 
decision  about  additional  audit  work  on  a  small  set  of  cues, 
such  as  the  presence  of  a  material  error  in  the  previous 
audit.    The  formal  statistical  models  derive  a  range  by 
using  a  formula  and  subsequently  applying  a  decision  rule 
about  additional  audit  work.   Although  both  approaches  are 
prevalent  in  practice,  there  is  potential  for  a  third  and 
more  effective  approach.   Recent  research  in  other 


disciplines  (e.g.,  forecasting  and  medical  diagnosis) 
indicates  a  third  alternative  that  combines  judgmental  and 
mechanical  approaches  into  a  single  decision  approach  which 
can  outperform  either  approach  individually  (Sawyer,  1966) . 
The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  investigate  the 
relative  merits  of  combining  statistical  models  for 
analytical  procedures  with  auditors'  judgment  during  the 
planning  stage  of  the  audit. 

Motivation 
This  research  was  motivated  by  the  following 
considerations.   First,  economic  pressures  requiring 
auditors  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  to  hold  the  line 
on  costs  have  drawn  increased  attention  to  the  potential  of 
using  analytical  procedures  during  the  planning  stage  of  an 
engagement  (Blocher  et  al.,  1983).   Second,  studies  on 
auditors'  analytical  review  judgments  indicate  that  auditor 
judgment  is  biased  (e.g..  Biggs  and  Wild,  1985).   The  bias 
in  auditors'  judgments  may  in  turn  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  their  decisions  (Libby,  1981) .   Third,  research 
on  analytical  procedures  has  focused  mainly  on  the 
effectiveness  of  mechanical  approaches  (e.g. ,  Kinney  and 
Salamon,  1983) .   Fourth,  research  in  related  disciplines, 
such  as  forecasting  and  medical  diagnosis,  indicates  that 
combined  approaches  potentially  may  outperform  either 
judgmental  or  mechanical  approaches  alone.   Fifth,  the 
complexity  of  the  audit  task  can  affect  auditors'  ability  to 


4 
extrapolate  current  unaudited  account  balances  (Biggs  and 
Wild,  1985).   Sixth,  the  audit  firm's  technology  and 
training  may  affect  the  application  of  any  audit  procedure 
(Gushing  and  Loebbecke,  1986) . 
Economic  Factors 

The  first  consideration  is  the  economic  pressure  facing 
the  auditor  in  the  current,  more  competitive  environment. 
Arrington  et  al.,  (1983)  have  noted  that  the  demands  on  the 
auditor  are  increasing.   Clients  are  becoming  larger; 
business  systems  are  more  complex;  there  is  more  regulation; 
visual  audit  trails  are  decreasing;  and  operating  costs  are 
increasing.   Competition  requires  auditing  firms  to  find 
ways  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
audit.   Analytical  procedures  during  the  planning  stage  of 
the  audit  are  an  important  way  to  meet  this  challenge. 
During  the  planning  phase,  analytical  procedures  provide 
assistance  by  directing  attention  to  account  balances  and 
transaction  cycles  with  potential  problems  or  errors 
(Kinney,  1983) .   Identification  of  such  items  assists  the 
auditor  in  identifying  critical  areas,  in  allocating  audit 
effort,  and  in  choosing  an  initial  set  of  audit  procedures. 
Bias  in  Analytical  Review  Judcrment 

The  second  consideration  is  the  presence  of  bias  in 
auditors'  judgment.   The  presence  of  bias  in  auditors' 
judgments  requires  further  study  to  determine  the  effects  on 
the  quality  of  auditors'  decisions  and  to  investigate 


procedures  to  minimize  these  effects  (Libby,  1981) .   Kinney 
and  Uecker  (1982)  demonstrated  that  auditors'  analytical 
review  judgments  were  influenced  by  the  presence  of  clients' 
reported  values.   Further,  Biggs  and  Wild  (1985)  indicated 
that  auditors'  forecasts  tended  to  underestimate  non-linear 
trends.   Combining  mechanical  approaches  with  analytical 
review  judgments  may  diminish  these  biases. 
Research  on  Analytical  Procedures 

The  third  consideration  pertains  to  the  research  on 
analytical  procedures.   Kinney  (1978)  has  compared  various 
statistical  models,  such  as  regression  and  ARIMA,  to 
determine  which  has  the  greatest  accuracy  in  signalling 
significant  changes  in  reported  account  balances.   However, 
research  has  not  evaluated  the  relative  efficiency  of 
judgmental  approaches  versus  statistical  models  for 
signalling  significant  changes  in  reported  account  balances. 
Nor  have  the  possible  merits  of  combining  statistical  models 
with  auditor  judgment  been  examined. 
Research  in  Related  Disciplines 

Research  in  medical  diagnosis  and  forecasting  has 
investigated  individual  methods  of  decision  making 
(judgmental  and  mechanical) .   This  research  has  analyzed  the 
merits  of  each  approach  as  well  as  comparative  merits  of 
both  (Sawyer,  1966).   Libby  (1981)  discusses  the  success  of 
adapting  the  approaches  of  other  fields  to  auditing  (e.g., 
Fryback  and  Thornbury,  1978) .   The  success  of  these 
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adaptations,  and  the  parallel  nature  of  the  judgmental  tasks 
in  medical  diagnosis  and  forecasting,  and  the  judgmental 
task  in  analytical  procedures,  suggest  extending  this 
research  to  analytical  review  judgments. 
Complexity  of  the  Judcfmental  Environment 

Increasing  or  decreasing  trends,  linear  or  non-linear 
trends,  the  size  of  the  error  and  the  seeding  of  the  error, 
are  among  the  many  possible  environmental  components 
affecting  auditors'  judgments.   Biggs  and  Wild  (1985) 
reported  that  the  direction  of  the  trend,  and  the  nature  of 
the  underlying  function,  affected  the  auditors'  abilities  to 
extrapolate  current  sales  figures.   Knechel  (1984)  has 
demonstrated,  in  a  simulation  study,  that  the  size  of  the 
seeded  error  and  the  pattern  of  seeding  the  error  affected 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  mechanical  approaches. 
Audit  Firm  Technologies 

Sawyer  (1966)  indicated  that  clinicians'  training  and 
affiliation  may  bias  their  approach  to  decision  making. 
There  is  evidence  that  different  Big  Eight  CPA  firms  have 
different  thresholds  when  making  decisions  (e.g.,  Gaumnitz 
et  al.,  1982  and  Joyce,  1976).   Specifically,  Gushing  and 
Loebbecke  (1986)  discuss  two  polar  approaches  to  auditing, 
structured  and  unstructured,  which  are  used  by  Big  Eight  CPA 
firms.   The  audit  firm's  technology  must  be  considered  when 
evaluating  the  merits  of  a  combined  approach. 


Summary 
This  dissertation  will  investigate  the  relative  merits 
of  the  judgmental  approach  used  alone  and  the  judgmental 
approach  aided  by  a  statistical  model.   This  topic  was 
motivated  by  six  considerations:  economic  factors,  research 
on  auditors'  analytical  review  judgments,  research  on 
analytical  procedures,  research  in  related  disciplines,  the 
complexity  of  the  judgmental  task  and  the  firm's  audit 
technology. 

This  combined  approach  is  expected  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  analytical  procedures.   The 
combined  approach  should  reduce  bias  in  the  audit  judgment. 

The  use  of  this  approach  should  be  more  successful  with 
structured  firms.   The  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
combined  approach  should  vary  based  on  the  level  of 
complexity  of  the  audit  task.   The  results  of  this 
dissertation  should  direct  the  auditors'  choice  of 
analytical  procedures  based  on  their  desire  to  control  type 

I  or  type  II  errors.   Finally,  this  experiment  extends  the 
study  of  the  use  of  analytical  procedures  as  suggested  by 
Felix  and  Kinney  (1982)  for  directing  audit  activities. 

With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  remainder  of  the 
dissertation  is  organized  in  the  following  manner.   Chapter 

II  will  review  the  literature  from  which  the  specific 
hypotheses  were  derived.   The  methodology  for  this  research 
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is  discussed  in  Chapter  III.   The  results  will  be  presented 
in  Chapter  IV.   In  closing.  Chapter  V  will  discuss 
conclusions  and  limitations. 


CHAPTER  II 

LITESATURE  REVIEW 

Introduction 

A  literature  review  is  required  to  clarify  motivations, 
to  reveal  additional  research  issues  and  to  focus  the 
hypotheses  statements.   When  dealing  with  the  issues 
surrounding  analytical  procedures  and  audit  judgments,  six 
areas  of  research  were  explored:  analytical  procedures  in 
auditing,  human  information  processing  research  in  auditing, 
statistical  models  as  analytical  procedures,  forecasting, 
judgment  and  decision  aids  and  audit  technology.   Although 
these  areas  are  discussed  separately,  they  are  interrelated. 
Their  relationships  and  how  they  impact  the  hypotheses  will 
be  discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

First,  the  potential  for  analytical  procedures  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  audit  is 
demonstrated  both  in  professional  pronouncements  and  in 
studies  on  their  applications  (e.g..  Holder,  1983,  and 
Blocher  et  al.,  1983).   Second,  research  on  human 
information  processing  indicates  that  heuristics  affect 
auditors'  analytical  review  judgments  which  may  hinder  the 
usefulness  of  judgmental  analytical  procedures.   Third, 
research  investigating  the  use  of  statistical  models 
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10 
recommends  combining  statistical  models  with  auditors' 
judgment,  illustrates  their  potential  as  analytical 
procedures  and  highlights  the  importance  of  environmental 
factors  on  the  relative  performance  of  each  procedure. 
Fourth,  the  forecasting  literature  suggests  the  combination 
of  statistical  models  with  judgment  to  improve  forecasting 
judgment.   Fifth,  research  on  decision  aids  suggests  that 
combining  statistical  models  with  judgment,  outperforms 
either  mechanical  models  or  judgment  alone.   Sixth,  recent 
findings  eibout  audit  firm  technologies  suggest  that  current 
research  on  audit  procedures  need  to  include  this  factor. 
Analytical  Procedures  in  Auditing 

The  significance  of  the  research  questions  is  based  on 
the  importance  of  analytical  procedures  to  the  audit.   The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  analytical  review 
judgment,  to  demonstrate  its  importance  to  the  audit  and  to 
describe  its  application  in  practice. 

Auditors'  analytical  review  judgments  are  centered  on 
forming  expectations  of  the  audit  period's  account  balances, 
ratios,  percentages,  et  cetera.   Subsequently,  the  auditors' 
attention  is  directed  to  account  balances  with  significant 
differences  between  expectations  and  client's  reported 
values.   Lastly,  the  auditor  selects  the  timing,  extent,  and 
nature  of  other  audit  procedures.   The  results  of  analytical 
procedures  can  play  a  critical  role  in  identifying  areas 
with  significant  impact  on  the  audit. 
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Analytical  procedures  have  been  identified  as  an 
important  element  in  the  audit  process  (A. I.e. P. A.,  1988). 
Statement  on  Auditing  Standards  Wmnher  56  noted  that 
"Understanding  financial  relationships  is  essential  in 
planning  and  evaluating  the  results  of  analytical 
procedures,  and  generally  requires  knowledge  of  the  client 
euid  the  industry  or  industries  in  which  the  client  operates" 
(p.  1). 

Holder  (1983)  assessed  the  frequencies  of  various 
techniques  and  the  economic  phenomena  to  which  analytical 
procedures  are  applied.   He  suggested  that  (1)  analytical 
procedures  were  most  beneficial  when  a  limited  number  of 
financial  statement  accovmts  were  included,  (2)  trend 
analysis  was  used  by  approximately  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
subjects,  and  (3)  areas  of  interest  included  account 
balances,  liquidity,  profitability/capital  maintenance,  and 
operational  and  financial  structure. 

Blocher,  Esposito  and  Willingham  (1983)  reported  the 
following  findings  about  auditors'  choices  between 
analytical  procedures  and  test  of  details.   First,  the  use 
of  analytical  procedures  increased  as  the  audit  budget 
decreased.   Second,  auditors  tended  to  anchor  on  the 
previous  year's  audit  progreim's  scope  of  test  of  details. 
Third,  the  auditors  preferred  trend  analysis  and  operating 
data  for  analytical  procedures. 
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"I 
Analytical  procedures'  pivotal  role  in  audit  planning, 

and  the  success  of  analytical  procedures  to  indicate  errors, 

(see  Hylas  and  Ashton,  1982,  and  Kinney,  1979)  demonstrate 

the  potential  to  meet  the  auditors •  economic  demand  to 

increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  audit. 

Human  Information  Processing  Research  in  Auditing 

The  use  of  heuristics  in  auditors'  judgments  has  been 
noted  in  the  research  on  human  information  processing  in 
auditing.   The  use  of  heuristics  can  cause  systematic 
errors.   These  heuristics  include  anchoring  and  adjustment, 
overemphasis  of  linear  trends  and  conservatism.   This 
section  will  demonstrate  that  these  heuristics  affect 
auditors'  analytical  review  judgments. 
Anchoring  and  Adjustment 

Using  the  anchoring  and  adjustment  heuristic,  the 
decision  maker  selects  an  initial  value,  the  anchor,  and 
then  adjusts  away  from  the  anchor  when  additional 
information  becomes  availcdsle.   The  anchor  may  be  selected 
based  on  past  experience,  initial  computations,  or  some 
outside  source  (Tverslcy  and  Keihneman,  1974) .   Typically,  the 
adjustment  is  made  in  the  appropriate  direction,  but  is  not 
sufficient  to  match  the  judgment  of  a  Bayesian  model. 

Kinney  and  Uecker  (1982)  investigated  the  effects  of 
anchoring  and  adjustment  on  auditors'  analytical  review 
judgment.   They  asked  auditors  to  provide  estimates  of  the 
bounds  of  the  non-investigation  region  of  the  gross  profit 
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percentage.   Each  auditor  received  two  years  of  previously 
audited  data  and  the  current  unaudited  information.   They 
manipulated  the  current  unaudited  balances  and  ratios  to 
provide  two  anchors,  one  above  and  one  below  the  two 
previous  years'  audited  gross  profit  percentages.   Auditors 
from  five  Big  Eight  CPA  firms  were  randomly  assigned  to  each 
group. 

Kinney  and  Uecker  demonstrated  the  following  two 
effects  of  the  anchoring  and  adjustment  heuristic  on 
auditors'  analytical  review  judgment.   First,  the  mean 
responses  for  both  boundaries  were  significantly  lower  for 
the  group  receiving  the  low  anchor.   Second,  the 
percentages  of  responses  which  excluded  the  anchor  from  the 
non-investigation  region  differed  significantly.   Sixty-one 
percent  of  the  group  receiving  the  low  anchor  excluded  the 
anchor  while  81  percent  of  the  group  receiving  the  high 
anchor  excluded  the  anchor. 

Although,  Kinney  and  Uecker  demonstrated  the  effects  of 
the  anchoring  and  adjustment  heuristic  on  auditors' 
analytical  review  judgments,  several  limitations  should  be 
considered.   First,  Kinney  and  Uecker  did  not  provide  a 
control  group,  a  group  which  did  not  receive  unaudited 
values.   Second,  the  low  anchor  was  consistent  with  a 
downward  trend  in  the  gross  profit  percentages,  while  the 
high  anchor  was  consistent  with  an  alternating  pattern. 
Third,  the  cases  were  fictitious  and  may  not  have  been 
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representative  of  any  actual  company.   Fourth,  Kinney  and 
Uecker  did  not  provide  a  control  for  differing  auditors' 
thresholds  for  the  term  "materially  misstated." 

Biggs  and  Wild  (1985)  made  the  following  extensions  to 
Kinney  and  Uecker 's  work.   First,  they  included  control 
groups  that  did  not  receive  any  current  unaudited 
information  (anchor)  and  which  were  used  to  measure  the 
effects  of  the  presence  of  the  current  unaudited 
information.   Second,  Biggs  and  Wild  gave  some  groups  five 
years  of  previous  audited  data  and  other  groups  two  years  of 
data.   Third,  "a  constant  noninvestigation  interval  (95%) 
was  established  for  all  subjects  (p.  613)."   These 
extensions  were  used  to  further  investigate  the  effects  of 
anchoring  and  adjustment  on  auditors'  analytical  review 
judgment. 

Biggs  and  Wild's  findings  can  be  discussed  in  two 
general  categories:  comparing  the  effects  between  groups 
which  received  two  years  of  audited  data  and  comparing  the 
effects  between  groups  which  received  two  years  with  the 
groups  which  received  five  years  of  audited  data. 

Using  two  years  of  audited  data.  Biggs  and  Wild 
demonstrated  the  following  points.   First,  the  responses 
were  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Kinney  and  Uecker. 
Second,  the  absolute  differences  between  the  group 
receiving  the  high  anchor  and  the  control  group  were 
significant,  while  the  absolute  differences  between  the 
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group  receiving  the  low  anchor  and  the  control  group  were 
not  significant.   Third,  the  control  group  excluded  the  high 
unaudited  value  significantly  more  frequently  them  those  in 
the  group  receiving  the  high  anchor,  while  the  control  group 
did  not  exclude  the  low  unaudited  value  significantly  more 
frequently  than  those  in  the  group  receiving  the  low  anchor. 
Biggs  and  Wild  concluded  that  auditors  receiving  two 
previous  years  of  audited  data  were  anchoring  more  on  the 
high  unaudited  value  or  that  the  auditors  were  not 
distinguishing  the  unaudited  nature  of  the  high  anchor. 

Comparisons  with  the  groups  receiving  five  previous 
years  of  audited  data  indicated  the  following.   First,  the 
responses  of  auditors  receiving  the  longer  data  series  were 
significantly  different  from  the  respective  groups  receiving 
the  shorter  data  series.   Second,  the  widths  of  the 
confidence  interval  were  not  significantly  narrower  for  the 
groups  receiving  longer  data  series.   Third,  although  the 
bias  of  the  anchors  was  smaller  and  the  significance  was 
less  for  auditors  receiving  the  longer  data  series,  the 
heuristic  persisted  in  influencing  the  auditors'  judgment. 
Fourth,  the  number  of  implied  investigations  (i.e.,  the 
anchor  is  outside  of  the  bounds  of  the  non-investigation 
region)  was  not  significantly  different  for  groups  receiving 
the  longer  data  series.   Fifth,  there  was  evidence  that 
auditors  identified  the  decreasing  gross  profit  percentages 
as  a  trend. 
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Based  on  these  findings  Biggs  and  Wild  reported  the 
following  conclusions.   First,  auditors  apparently  used  the 
additional  years  of  information  in  making  their  decisions. 
Second,  confidence  as  measured  by  the  size  of  the  non- 
investigation  region  was  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  the 
additional  years  of  information.   Third,  the  effects  of 
anchoring  and  adjustment  were  mitigated  but  not  eliminated. 

Although  Biggs  and  Wild  demonstrated  the  persistence  of 
the  effects  of  the  anchoring  and  adjustment  heuristic, 
several  limitations  of  their  work  need  to  be  addressed. 
First,  Biggs  and  Wild's  experiment  was  based  on  fictional 
data.   The  anchors,  which  were  gross  profit  percentages  with 
the  Scune  level  of  sales,  were  created  simply  by  varying  only 
cost  of  sales.   The  higher  percentage  was  derived  by 
decreasing  cost  of  sales  and  increasing  sales  which  might 
have  created  a  more  suspicious  event.   Second,  the  anchors 
were  extreme  values.   In  each  case  the  unaudited  gross 
profit  percentage  was  outside  of  the  range  of  previously 
audited  percentages.   Third,  the  auditors  responded  in  terms 
of  percentages  relating  two  significant  income  account 
balances.   Auditors  might  have  been  more  fcimiliar  with 
responses  using  dollar  eimounts  for  each  account  balance 
separately.   Fourth,  confidence  is  measured  indirectly.   The 
width  of  the  non-investigation  region  is  affected 
differently  by  the  desire  to  detect  errors  and  the  desire  to 
reduce  audit  effort.   These  issues  and  limitations  must  be 
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considered  when  interpreting  the  results  which  Biggs  and 
Wild  discovered  in  their  experiment. 

Anchoring  and  adjustment  is  a  heuristic  which  affects 
the  auditor's  analytical  review  judgment.   It  can  be 
moderated  with  additional  information  but  may  not  be 
eliminated.   The  previous  studies  on  anchoring  and 
adjustment  motivate  three  facets  of  this  research  study. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  and  minimize  the 
effect  of  the  anchoring  and  adjustment  heuristic.   Second, 
the  relative  merits  of  analytical  procedures  need  to  be 
investigated  using  cases  that  more  closely  simulate  actual 
data.   Third,  auditors'  confidence  in  their  judgments  should 
also  be  included  in  the  study. 
Overemphasis  of  Linear  Trends 

Analytical  review  judgments  require  auditors  to 
extrapolate  time  series  data.   Decision  makers  overemphasize 
linear  trends  either  by  simplifying  non-linear  patterns  or 
perceiving  linear  patterns  where  no  pattern  exists. 

Eggleton  (1982)  demonstrated  the  difficulties  students 
had  extrapolating  trends  and  identifying  random  and 
alternating  patterns.   Each  student  was  presented  with  12 
numbers,  representing  monthly  cost  figures,  and  was  asked  to 
provide  the  next  predicted  value  and  the  bounds  of  a 
credible  interval.   Eggleton  concluded  that  individuals  (1) 
distinguished  trends,  (2)  perceived  alternating  patterns  as 
random,  and  (3)  imposed  "lawfulness"  on  random  patterns. 
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which  increased  with  the  size  of  the  variance  and  the  amount 
of  time  allowed. 

The  overemphasis  of  linear  trends  affects  the  auditors' 
ed)ility  to  extrapolate  the  current  period's  account  balance, 
ratio,  et  cetera.   Similar  to  anchoring  and  adjustment, 
overemphasis  of  linear  trends  may  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  analytical  procedures  during  the  planning  stages  of  the 
audit.   This  heuristic,  however,  is  often  applied  with  a 
second  heuristic,  conservatism. 
Conservatism 

Conservatism  occurs  when  the  decision  maker  avoids 
extreme  values.   Applying  the  conservative  heuristic  causes 
the  auditor  to  underestimate  the  trend  in  the  data.   Wickens 
(1984)  offered  two  causes  for  the  conservatism  in 
extrapolating  serial  data.   First,  individuals  may  have  a 
tendency  to  avoid  extreme  values.   Second,  individuals  may 
have  learned  from  the  actual  environment  that  there  are 
limits  to  any  expansion  or  trend.   Conservatism  along  with 
overemphasis  of  linear  trends  may  create  difficulty  for 
auditors  in  making  the  first  judgment  required  in  using 
analytical  procedures. 

In  a  second  experiment.  Biggs  and  Wild  (1985) 
investigated  auditors'  ability  to  extrapolate  various  trends 
in  annual  sales  data.   Each  auditor  was  provided  with  seven 
years  of  audited  revenue  data  and  told  that  there  was  no 
significant  change  in  the  underlying  relationships.   Each 
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auditor  received  a  case  representing  one  of  six  treatments. 
The  treatments  were  generated  by  crossing  deterministic 
linear,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions  with 
increasing  and  decreasing  trends. 

Biggs  and  Wild  results  were  as  follows.   Consistent 
with  the  effects  of  conservatism,  all  the  increasing 
functions  were  imderestimated.   Further,  the  auditors 
underestimated  the  exponential  function  significantly  more 
than  the  linear  and  logarithmic  functions.   The  results  were 
similar  with  the  decreasing  trends  except  for  the  linear 
trend.   The  auditors'  extrapolated  values  for  the  decreasing 
linear  function  were  not  significantly  biased. 

Conservatism,  combined  with  overemphasis  of  linear 
trends,  has  been  demonstrated  to  hinder  auditors'  ability  to 
extrapolate  trends  in  account  balance.   Wickens  (1984) 
summarized  three  causes  for  the  difficulty  in  extrapolating 
time  series.   First,  linear  representations  were  less 
complicated  and  required  less  cognitive  strain.   Second, 
individuals  expressed  a  tendency  to  avoid  extreme  values. 
Third,  individuals  may  have  learned  from  the  actual 
environment  that  limits  are  imposed  on  expansion; 
individuals  may  transfer  this  notion  to  their  estimation 
procedures.   These  heuristics  pose  a  threat  to  the 
effectiveness  of  analytical  procedures  because  the  first 
judgment  in  any  analytical  procedure  requires  the  auditor  to 
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extrapolate  account  balances,  ratios,  et  cetera  from  trends 

in  the  data. 

Sirnimai-Y 

Heuristics  affect  auditors'  analytical  review  judgment. 
First,  anchoring  on  current  imaudited  reported  values 
affects  the  auditors'  judgment.   Second,  overemphasis  of 
linear  trends  occur  when  individuals  reduce  complex  patterns 
or  attempt  to  impose  patterns  on  random  order.   Third, 
conservatism  causes  auditors  to  underestimate  their 
extrapolated  values  which  would  be  used  for  comparison  with 
the  client's  reported  value.   If  analytical  procedures  are 
to  have  an  effective  impact  on  audit  planning,  auditors  must 
understand  and  overcome  the  biases  created  by  the  use  of 
these  heuristics.   One  such  approach  which  has  been  the 
topic  of  research,  is  the  use  of  statistical  and  other 
mechanical  approaches  as  analytical  procedures. 

Statistical  Models  as  Analytical  Procedures 
The  prominence  of  regression  models  in  the  research  on 
mechanical  analytical  procedures  has  been  demonstrated  in 
detail  by  Arrington  et  al.  (1983).   This  section  reviews  the 
role  of  regression  models  in  the  research  on  mechanical 
approaches  as  analytical  procedures.   The  purpose  of  this 
review  is  to  (1)   demonstrate  the  relative  merit  of 
regression  models  as  analytical  procedures  and  (2)  develop 
methodological  issues  used  in  the  experiment  of  this 
dissertation.   To  examine  the  relative  merits  of  regression 
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models,  it  is  necessary  to  survey  studies  using  both 
simulated  data  and  actual  data. 
Regression  Models  in  Simulation  Studies 

Kinney  and  Salamon  (1982)  and  Knechel  (1984)  reported 
on  two  studies  which  used  simulated  data.   Kinney  and 
Salamon  investigated  the  relative  merits  of  different 
investigation  rules  used  in  conjunction  with  regression 
models.   The  environmental  parameters  which  they  varied  were 
the  size  of  material  error  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  error. 
Relative  performance  was  measured  in  terms  of  type  I  errors 
(the  procedure  signals  the  need  for  additional  audit  work 
when  there  is  no  material  misstatement  in  the  account)  and 
type  II  errors  (the  procedure  fails  to  signal  the  need  for 
additional  audit  work  when  there  is  material  misstatement  of 
the  account) .   Kinney  and  Salcu&on  concluded  that  amending 
the  Deloitte,  Haskins  and  Sells'  STAR  approach  with  an  ex 
post  annual  balance  check  would  provide  both  an  efficient 
and  effective  analytical  procedure. 

Knechel  (1984)  expanded  Kinney  and  Salamon 's  work  by 
including  additional  models  and  investigation  rules, 
including  additional  underlying  populations,  and  considering 
cost  factors.   Knechel  included  submartingale  models  along 
with  the  regression  models.   The  underlying  populations  were 
simulated  using  the  environmental  parcuneters,  such  as  the 
size  of  the  seeded  error  in  relation  to  materiality  and  the 
distribution  of  the  error  across  the  months.   To  allow 
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auditors  to  combine  the  findings  of  the  study  with  loss 
functions,  Knechel  presented  the  relative  performances  by 
graphing  type  I  errors  versus  type  II  errors  for  each 
simulated  population. 

Knechel  demonstrated  two  results.   First,  in  each 
population  the  regression  models  were  consistently  on  the 
frontier  of  the  graph  of  the  error  rates.   Second,  the  rate 
of  type  I  and  type  II  errors  were  affected  by  the  size  of 
the  seeded  error  in  relation  to  materiality  and  the 
distribution  of  the  error  across  the  months  of  the  audit 
period. 
Regression  Models  and  Actual  Data  Studies 

Actual  data  studies  obtain  data  from  public  records  as 
well  as  from  individual  companies.   Both  Kinney  (1978)  and 
Lev  (1980)  based  their  studies  on  data  from  public  record, 
while  Aleresh  and  Wallace  (1981)  based  their  study  on  an 
individual  utility  company. 

Kinney  (1978)  investigated  the  relative  predictability 
of  time  series  models,  regression  models,  and  submartingale 
models  as  analytical  procedures.   Revenue  data  for  15  years 
for  six  railroad  companies  were  obtained  for  the  study.   An 
independent  variable  was  developed  for  each  company  by 
averaging  the  remaining  five  companies'  revenue  figures. 
Each  einalytical  procedure's  eibility  was  measured  in  terms  of 
the  mean  prediction  error  and  the  mean  absolute  error. 
Investigation  rules,  however,  were  not  developed. 
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Kinney  reported  the  following  findings  using  mean 
absolute  error.   First,  statistical  models  were  superior  to 
the  submartingale  models.   Second,  the  transfer  ARIMA 
functions,  which  used  the  most  information  availcQjle, 
outperformed  the  other  models.   Third,  the  regression  models 
based  on  the  independent  variable  were  superior  to  the  ARIMA 
functions  based  on  autocorrelations.   Fourth,  the  models 
using  a  36-month  base  period  generally  outperformed  the 
models  based  on  120  months. 

Lev  (1980)  investigated  the  relative  predicteibility  of 
various  regression  models  based  on  economic  indices. 
Submartingale  models  were  used  as  benchmarks  and  performance 
was  measured  by  the  mean  eibsolute  error.   Lev  reported  the 
following  findings.   First,  regression  models  based  on  the 
first  difference  of  the  national  indices  outperformed  the 
models  based  on  the  national  indices.   Second,  in  general, 
the  inclusion  of  industrial  indices  in  the  regression  models 
improved  the  predictive  ability  of  the  models.   Third,  Lev 
reported  that  the  90  percent  confidence  intervals  for  the 
predicted  values  were  generally  narrow,  representing  low 
iincertainty.   Fourth,  several  of  the  reported  values  were 
outside  these  intervals.   Lev  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of 
regression  models  based  on  national  indices  across  a  variety 
of  firms. 

AJcresh  and  Wallace  (1981)  investigated  the  usefulness 
and  the  application  of  regression  models  in  a  case  study  of 
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a  utility  compcmy.   Using  a  single  case,  A]cresh  and  Wallace 
were  able   to  develop  multivariate  regression  models  in  an 
actual  environment.   These  models  were  developed  using 
variables  suggested  by  auditors  and  variables  suggested  by 
step-wise  regression. 

In  their  study,  A]cresh  and  Wallace  reported  the 
following  results.   First,  the  step-wise  regression  models 
and  the  models  suggested  by  the  auditors,  included  many  of 
the  same  variables.   However,  AJcresh  and  Wallace  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  auditors'  judgment  about  the 
selection  of  variables  for  the  model  over  the  iterative 
step-wise  regression  procedures  for  selecting  variables. 
Second,  both  models  were  successful  at  predicting  revenues 
and  other  account  balances. 
Methodological  Issues 

These  studies  provided  guidance  in  the  development  of 
the  experimental  task.   The  design  factors  which  were 
suggested  from  this  literature  were  (1)  the  development  of 
case  materials  using  simulation  based  on  actual 
macroeconomic  data,  (2)  the  account  for  the  judgmental 
task,  (3)  the  performance  measures,  (4)  the  importance  of 
manipulating  environmental  factors  in  the  simulation,  and 
(5)  the  time  frame. 

First,  the  instrument  for  the  experiment  was  developed 
using  simulations  based  on  actual  sales  data  and  industrial 
indices  because  the  sample  cases  could  readily  be  developed 
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to  incorporate  various  environmental  factors  and  the  "true 
value"  would  be  availcd>le  for  performance  measures.   The 
general izcUaility  of  the  results,  however,  are  limited  to  the 
extent  that  the  simulation  captures  the  environment. 
Second,  the  sales  account  was  included  in  each  of  these 
studies  and  was  related  to  studies  on  auditors'  analytical 
review  judgment.   Third,  performance  was  measured  using  both 
the  mean  eibsolute  percent  error  and  error  rates.   Fourth, 
the  simulation  seeded  the  error  over  four  out  of  twelve 
months,  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  error  was  manipulated 
between  one  and  two  times  materiality.   Fifth,  the  time 
frcune  was  five  years  including  the  prediction  period. 

.ttiimmary 

Research  on  the  relative  merits  of  regression  models  as 
analytical  procedures  has  made  three  contributions  to  this 
dissertation.   First,  Lev  in  his  concluding  comments 
suggested  that  regression  models  could  assist  auditors' 
analytical  judgment.   Second,  the  relative  merits  of 
regression  models  were  demonstrated.   And  third,  various 
methodological  issues  were  discussed. 

Forecasting 

The  forecasting  literature  was  reviewed  because  the 
first  judgment  in  analytical  review  requires  the  auditor  to 
extrapolate  the  current  unaudited  values.   As  indicated 
above,  the  overemphasis  of  linear  trends  and  the 
conservatism  heuristics  influenced  the  extrapolation 
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judgment  of  the  current  unaudited  account  balances.   An 
improvement  in  the  first  judgment  hopefully  will  improve  the 
overall  analytical  review  judgment. 
Forecasting  Method  Studies 

Studies  in  this  area  have  focused  on  the  abilities  of 
numerous  sophisticated  forecasting  methods  using  actual  time 
series  data. 

Makridakis  and  Hibon  (1979)  investigated  the  relative 
abilities  of  22  forecasting  methods  over  111  different  time 
series.   They  used  the  mean  absolute  percent  error  and 
Theil's  U  statistic  to  rank  each  model's  relative  predictive 
abilities.   They  presented  the  following  results.   First, 
exponential  smoothing  had  the  overall  best  performance. 
Second,  simple  methods  approximated  sophisticated  methods. 
Third,  as  random  noise  decreased,  ARIMA's  relative 
performance  increased.   Fourth,  the  amount  of  randomness  in 
the  series  impacted  the  rankings  of  the  forecasting  methods. 
Fifth,  Makridakis  and  Hibon  recommended  further 
investigation  of  combining  statistical  models  with  judgment. 

To  add  more  depth  to  this  study,  Makridakis,  Anderson, 
Carbone,  Fildes,  Hibon,  Lewandowski,  Newton,  Parzen  and 
Winkler  (1982)  made  the  following  extensions.   They  (1) 
included  1001  time  series,  (2)  increased  the  number  of 
comparisons,  (3)  increased  the  time  horizon,  (4)  used  back- 
forecasting  to  obtain  the  initial  values,  (5)  used  more 
measures  of  predictive  accuracy,  and  (6)  used  experts  in 
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each  field  to  apply  the  models.   Makridakis  et  al.  (1982) 
reported  the  following  observations.   First,  ARIMA  models 
were  the  most  time  consuming,  while  regression  models  were 
less  time  consuming  because  they  were  completely 
computerized.   Second,  the  effects  of  sampling  from  the  time 
series  affected  the  measures  of  accuracy.   Third,  the 
relative  performance  of  each  model  was  affected  by  the  type 
of  measure,  the  type  of  time  series,  and  the  length  of  the 
time  horizon.   Fourth,  simpler  models  performed  better  with 
micro  data  or  when  randomness  was  higher.   (They  suggested 
that  the  sophisticated  models  "overestimated"  their 
parameters.)   Fifth,  the  average  of  six  methods  outperformed 
any  of  the  individual  six  methods,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  results  reported  by  Makridakis  and  Winkler  (1983) . 

The  research  on  forecasting  methods  indicated  several 
important  factors  for  this  experiment.   First,  the  more 
sophisticated  method  may  not  have  been  appropriate  with  the 
micro-economic  data  (e.g.,  firm-level  data).   Second,  the 
regression  models  were  less  costly  than  ARIMA  models. 
Third,  the  amount  of  randomness,  a  factor  to  be  manipulated 
in  the  simulation  used  in  this  dissertation,  affected  the 
relative  performance  of  the  forecasting  methods.   Fourth, 
the  relative  performance  of  the  forecasting  methods  was  also 
affected  by  the  complexity  of  the  time  series.   Fifth,  the 
mean  absolute  percent  error  was  also  used  as  a  measure  of 
predictability.   And  sixth,  several  authors  (e.g.. 
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Makridakis  and  Hibon,  1979)  recommended  the  combination  of 
statistical  forecasting  methods  with  judgment  to  increase 
accuracy . 
Summary 

The  forecasting  literature  is  related  to  the  auditor's 
first  decision  in  the  analytical  review  judgment,  predicting 
the  current  unaudited  values.   Review  of  this  literature 
addresses  three  issues.   First,  improvements  in  this 
judgment  is  anticipated  to  improve  auditors'  analytical 
review  judgment.   Second,  the  experiment  in  this 
dissertation  used  various  aspects  of  these  studies.   Third, 
the  forecasting  literature  suggested  the  combination  of 
statistical  models  and  judgment.   This  recommendation  leads 
to  the  review  of  the  use  of  decision  aids. 

Judgment  and  Decision  Aids 
The  combined  approach  of  mechanical  models  and  judgment 
has  been  successful  in  various  areas  (see  Sawyer,  1963) .   To 
provide  sufficient  evidence  that  a  combined  approach  will  be 
useful  to  analytical  review  judgment,  a  review  of  this 
literature  will  provide  background  on  the  conceptual  issues 
of  human  judgment,  a  framework  of  decision  approaches,  and 
findings  on  various  approaches  to  human  judgment  in  medicine 
and  forecasting. 
Conceptual  Issues  on  Human  Judgment 

Before  describing  the  findings  of  various  approaches  to 
judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  conceptual  framework 
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of  decision  making.   Libby  (1981)  discussed  auditors' 

judgment  in  relation  to  behavioral  decision  theory.   He 

provided  the  following  general  framework  for  decision 

making. 

In  most  decision-making  situations,  judgment  about 
the   environment  must  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
direct  contact  with  the  objects  or  event  to  be 
judged.   In  such  circumstances,  'most  likely* 
judgments  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  information  or 
cues  whose  relationship  to  the  object  or  event  of 
interest  are  imperfect  or  probabilistic.   That  is, 
judgments  and  decisions  are  made  under  uncertainty 
about  relationships  between  cues  and  events  (p.  4) . 

Libby  defined  judgment  as  the  process  of  predicting  outcomes 

and  their  consequences,  and  decision  making,  as  the  process 

of  evaluating  the  outcomes  and  their  consequences  to  make 

the  choice  from  the  alternatives. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  suggest  that 

mechanical  approaches  and  judgments  aided  by  mechanical 

approaches  can  outperform  clinical  judgment.   Dawes  (1971) 

noted  that  individuals,  by  their  hioman  nature,  are  affected 

by  internal  and  external  variables  such  as  varying  attention 

spans  and  environmental  surroundings.   Einhorn  (1972) 

suggested  that  omission  of  important  variables,  non-optimal 

weights  and  cognitive  strain,  are  factors  which  reduce 

experts'  "global  judgments."   Edwards  (1968),  and  Kahneman 

and  Tversky  (1973)  discussed  experts'  inability  to 

manipulate  probabilities  appropriately.   Einhorn  and  Hogarth 

(1978)  suggested  that  individuals  overemphasize  their 

positive  hit  rate  because  the  individual  may  have  a  stake  in 
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the  outcome  of  an  accepted  decision  and  a  rejected  decision 
is  usually  not  implemented. 

The  awareness  of  judgmental  errors  and  the 
understanding  of  some  of  the  causes,  suggests  the  use  of 
decision  aids,  mechanical  tools  or  rules,  which  may  prevent 
errors  or  reduce  the  degree  of  error.   Several  authors  have 
discussed  the  basic  requirements  (see  Pitz  and  Sachs,  1984, 
Wright  and  Ng,  1982  and  de  Dombal  and  Horrocks,  1974)  and 
the  advantages  of  decision  aids  (see  Libby,  1981,  Elstein  et 
al.,  1978  and  Kendall,  1975). 

De  Dombal  and  Horrocks  (1974)  introduced  the  following 
requirements  for  a  decision  aid.   De  Dombal  and  Horrocks 
stressed  that  the  expert  is  still  the  pivotal  component  in 
the  process.   The  system  must  be  both  compatible  for  the 
expert  and  flexible  for  the  variety  of  circumstances 
surrounding  the  task.   To  more  accurately  estimate 
statistical  probabilities  large  data  bases  should  be  used. 
Wright  and  Ng  (1982)  stated  that  the  goal  of  the  decision 
aid  is  to  maximize  mechanical  consistency  and  expert 
knowledge. 

Kendall  (1975)  suggested  that  decision  aids  could 
reduce  observer  bias  through  standardization  and  increased 
reliability.   Decision  aids  would  also  increase  consistency 
in  judgment,  allowing  experts  to  manage  more  information  and 
apply  probabilities  more  accurately.   Decision  aids  could 
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also  improve  the  organization  of  the  information  for 
decision  making. 

Before  reviewing  research  studies  comparing  various 
judgmental  approaches,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  another 
aspect  of  judgment;  confidence  in  an  individual's  decision. 
In  their  review,  Einhorn  and  Hogarth  (1978)  suggested  four 
causes  for  increasing  one's  confidence.   First,  the  cost  of 
making  an  error  might  increase  the  efforts  of  the 
individual.   Second,  the  environment  does  not  always 
completely  reveal  itself.   Third,  individuals,  including 
sophisticated  users,  have  a  tendency  to  fail  to  learn  from 
disconfirming  evidence.   Fourth,  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  information  has  increased  individuals'  confidence,  but 
not  necessarily  the  accuracy  of  their  judgments  (see 
Kahneman  and  Tversky,  1973;  Goldberg,  1968;  and  Oskamp, 
1965) . 

Hilton  (1980)  addressed  the  effects  of  information  on 
decision  making  from  both  a  descriptive  and  a  normative 
approach.   The  former  explanation  was  based  on  information 
overload.   Information  overload  describes  the  phenomenon  in 
which  subjects  were  observed  to  improve  their  decisions  as 
information  was  provided,  but  only  up  to  a  point.   Beyond 
some  optimal  point  the  decision  making  ability  began  to 
deteriorate. 

From  a  rational  choice  point  of  view,  Hilton  explained 
this  behavior  as  optimal.   Individuals  are  aware  of  an 
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optimal  number  of  cues  that  they  can  manage.   As  the  number 
of  cues  increase,  the  individuals  incorporate  them  up  to  a 
point  at  which  the  cognitive  strain  is  more  "costly"  than 
the  anticipated  benefit.   When  there  is  an  overabundance  of 
cues,  the  individual  must  select  a  subset  of  cues,  which  in 
turn  reduces  the  cognitive  strain  and  the  quality  of 
decision  making. 

Research  on  the  conceptual  issues  surrounding  human 
judgment  indicates  the  limitations  and  causes  for  the  use  of 
heuristics,  the  advantages  of  decision  aids,  the  need  for 
careful  application  of  decision  aids,  and  the  need  for  an 
awareness  of  the  effect  of  using  a  decision  aid  on  the 
individual • s  confidence . 
General  Framework  for  Judcrmental  Approaches 

Sawyer  (1966)  provided  a  framework  to  analyze  decision 
approaches  after  reviewing  45  previous  studies.   His 
investigation  revealed  two  distinct  issues  in  the  judgment 
process:  cue  collection  and  cue  combination.   Sawyer 
identified  four  approaches  for  cue  collection  (mechanical, 
judgmental,  combined  mechanical  and  judgmental,  and  either 
mechanical  or  judgmental)  and  two  approaches  for  cue 
combination  (judgmental  and  mechanical)  (see  Exhibit  1) .   In 
total.  Sawyer  defined  eight  decision  approaches. 

The  first  four  of  the  approaches  are  obtained  from 
crossing  clinical  and  mechanical  approaches  with  the  issues 
of  cue  collection  and  cue  combination.   Pure  clinical  uses 
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judgment  for  both  cue  collection  and  cue  combination;  and 
pure  statistical  approaches  uses  mechanical  methods  for  both 
cue  collection  and  cue  combination.   Profile  interpretation 
(clinical  judgment)  uses  clinical  judgment  with  mechanically 
derived  cues.   For  trait  rating,  the  judge  clinically 
assesses  the  cues  but  mechanically  combines  them  for  a 
decision. 

The  remaining  four  approaches  use  both  cue  types. 
Clinical  composition  combines  both  types  of  cues  using 
judgment.   Mechanical  composition  combines  both  types  of 
cues  mechanically.   Clinical  synthesis  (aided  clinical 
judgment)  uses  a  mechanical  approach  to  combine  cues. 
Experts  then  apply  their  judgment  to  make  the  final 
decision.   Mechanical  synthesis  uses  a  mechanical  rule  to 
adjust  the  experts'  judgments. 

Using  these  definitions,  Sawyer  investigated  the 
relative  merits  of  each  of  these  judgmental  approaches. 
Using  the  results  of  45  previous  studies,  he  measured  the 
percent  of  times  each  approach  outperformed  another 
approach.   Sawyer's  results  were  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  no  one  approach  was  clearly  superior.   Second,  no  one 
pair  of  cue  collection  and  combination  was  particularly  well 
matched.   Third,  aided  judgment  outperformed  other 
approaches  in  a  greater  percent  of  the  comparisons  than 
clinical  judgment.   Fourth,  each  approach  outperformed 
another  approach  in  at  least  25  percent  of  the  comparisons. 
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Sawyer's  work  impacted  this  dissertation  by  (1) 
demonstrating  that  no  one  approach  was  clearly  superior,  but 
indicated  that  aided  judgment  would  probably  outperform 
clinical  judgment  and  (2)  indicating  that  clinicians' 
education  and  training  could  affect  the  relative  merits  of 
any  decision  approach. 
Research  on  Human  Judgment  Approaches 

Research  on  the  relative  merits  of  various  approaches 
to  judgment  has  been  conducted  in  many  disciplines.   This 
section  will  report  on  the  findings  of  this  research  in 
medical  diagnosis,  forecasting  and  accounting. 

Kendall  (1975)  conceived  medical  diagnosis  as  a 
judgmental  process  in  which  the  expert  matched  a  set  of 
symptoms  to  a  disease.   For  this  matching  process,  Kendall 
defined  reliability  as  the  defining  symptoms  of  a  disease 
and  validity  as  the  correlation  between  symptoms  (and  the 
lack  of  symptoms)  and  the  disease.   Some  cues  are 
quantifiable,  such  as  body  temperatures,  while  others  are 
qualitative,  such  as  the  headaches.   Both  medical  diagnosis 
and  analytical  review  judgments  require  experts  to  examine  a 
set  of  cues  of  indeterminate  certainty  to  assess  the  state 
of  nature.   The  success  of  the  judgment  is  the  combination 
of  accurately  matching  symptoms  to  the  states  of  nature  and 
determining  the  appropriate  actions. 

There  are  several  other  similarities  between  auditors' 
judgment  and  medical  diagnosis.   First,  the  experts'  ability 
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will  be  affected  by  the  quality  of  information  about  the 
symptoms,  which  are  reported  by  the  client,  personal 
qualifications,  the  time  allotted  for  the  judgment,  and  the 
classification  scheme.   Second,  inappropriate  action  can  be 
extremely  harmful  to  the  client  resulting  in  litigation  for 
the  expert.   Third,  experts  try  to  be  both  efficient  and 
effective  in  their  judgments  under  uncertainty. 

The  findings  on  judgmental  approaches  in  medical 
diagnosis  have  not  produced  a  singularly  preferred  approach. 
Studies  will  be  discussed  involving  clinical  judgment,  aided 
judgment,  and  mechanical  approaches  to  judgment.   These 
studies  demonstrate  the  continuing  need  for  research  on 
judgmental  approaches. 

Leaper,  Horrocks,  Staniland  and  de  Dombal  (1972)  and 
Einhorn  (1972)  provided  evidence  that  mechanical  judgment 
can  outperform  clinical  judgment.   Leaper  et  al. 
investigated  the  relative  merits  of  three  approaches  to 
estimate  the  probabilities  between  symptoms  and  diseases 
relating  to  abdominal  pain:  a  computer  assisted  system  based 
on  600  actual  case  histories,  a  computer  system  using  the 
clinicians  estimates  of  the  probabilities,  and  clinical 
judgment.   Leaper  et  al.  reported  ratings  of  diagnostic 
accuracy  of  79.7  percent,  82.2  percent,  and  91.1  percent  for 
the  senior  clinicians'  judgment,  the  computer-assisted 
system  based  on  the  clinicians'  estimates,  and  the 
computer-assisted  system  based  on  actual  data,  respectively. 
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Leaper  et  al.  indicated  that  the  ranking  varied  for  specific 
diseases  and  "the  effectiveness  of  the  computer  using 
estimates  seemed  to  be  related  to  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  under  study"  (p.  353) . 

Einhorn  (1972)  investigated  the  relative  merits  of 
global  judgments,  the  use  of  multiple  judges,  and  the 
mechanical  combination  of  cues  which  were  derived  using 
judgment.   Einhorn  had  three  pathologists  provide  estimates 
of  survival  time  and  ratings  on  nine  histological 
characteristics  of  193  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease.   Einhorn 
reported  the  following  results.   First,  a  disjunctive  model 
was  the  best  model  for  predicting  the  survival  time. 
Second,  a  conjunctive  model  was  the  best  model  for 
predicting  the  pathologists'  global  judgment.   Third, 
mechanical  combination  outperformed  global  judgment. 

Einhorn  suggested  that  the  mechanical  combination  of 
cues  outperformed  the  global  judgmental  diagnosis  because 
the  experts  may  not  have  use  optimal  weights.   The 
mechanical  combination  may  have  relieved  cognitive  strain 
and  the  experts  may  have  omitted  important  variables.   He 
stated  that,  "these  results  were  consistent  with  the  notion 
of  the  nonlinear,  noncompensatory  model  serving  as  a 
possible  cognitive  simplification  mechanism"  (p.  96) . 

Fryback  and  Thornbury  (1978)  and  Gill,  Leaper,  Guillou, 
Staniland,  Horrocks  and  de  Dombal  (1973)  demonstrated  that 
aided  judgment  outperformed  clinical  judgment.   Fryback  and 
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Thornbury  (1978)  investigated  the  relative  abilities  of 
clinical  judgment,  judgment  aided  by  a  numerical  application 
of  decision  theory,  and  judgment  aided  by  informal  decision 
theory  concepts,  in  selecting  from  two  tests  for  diagnosing 
space-occupying  renal  lesion.   Relative  abilities  were 
measured  in  terms  of  cost  of  testing,  medical  risks,  and 
patient's  discomfort  and  inconvenience.   If  the  wrong  test 
was  chosen,  it  is  assumed  the  clinician  would  become  aware 
and  administer  the  other  test.   Fryback  and  Thornbury 
concluded  that  the  informal  use  of  decision  theory  concepts 
reduced  costs  in  terms  of  testing,  medical  risks,  and 
patient  discomfort.   Further  improvements  were  obtained  when 
the  numerical  methods  were  applied. 

Gill,  Leaper,  Guillou,  Staniland,  Horrocks  and  de 
Dombal  (1973)  investigated  the  abilities  of  computer- 
assisted  judgment  relative  to  clinical  judgment.   The 
computer-assisted  judgment  used  pre-definitions  and 
formalized  approaches  to  reduce  observer  variations.   Eight 
clinicians  evaluated  552  actual  patient  histories  involving 
abdominal  pain.   Gill  et  al.  reported  that  computer-assisted 
judgment  led  to  accuracy  ratings  of  91.5  percent  to  95.3 
percent  based  on  the  actual  outcome. 

These  studies  in  the  area  of  medical  diagnosis 
indicated  that  mechanical  and  combined  mechanical  and 
judgmental  approaches  were  superior  to  judgment  alone. 
Several  studies,  however,  in  forecasting  and  accounting 
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(e.g.,  Lawrence,  Edmunson  and  O'Connor,  1985,  and  Armstrong, 
1983)  imply  that  expert  forecasting  judgment  might 
outperform  statistical  models. 

Lawrence,  Edmunson  and  O'Connor  (1985)  compared  the 
abilities  of  novices,  experts,  and  statistical  models  to 
extrapolate  time  series.   Each  group  evaluated  111  time 
series  which  varied  between  micro  and  macro  data,  seasonal 
and  nonseasonal  series,  and  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual 
data.   Lawrence  et  al.  indicated  that  judgmental 
extrapolations  were  no  less  accurate  than  statistical 
forecasting;  that  the  judgmental  extrapolation's  standard 
deviation  of  the  absolute  percent  error  was  smaller  than  the 
statistical  forecasts;  and  that  quantitative  analytical 
tools  may  support  judgmental  forecasting. 

Collins  and  Hopwood  (1980)  compared  financial  analysts' 
forecasts  with  basic  time  series  models  and  specifically 
fitted  Box-Jenkins  ARIMA  models.   They  reported  that 
analysts'  forecasts  outperformed  the  statistical  models;  the 
significance  between  the  analysts'  forecasts  and  the  models' 
forecasts  decreased  as  the  year-end  became  closer;  accuracy 
for  both  approaches  increased  between  quarters;  and  the 
analysts  had  fewer  outliers.   Collins  and  Hopwood 
hypothesized  that  the  analysts  were  able  to  capture  more 
information  which  was  not  captured  by  the  models,  such  as  a 
turn  around  after  a  strike. 

Armstrong  investigated  the  relative  abilities  of 
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management's  forecasts,  financial  analysts'  forecasts,  and 
forecasting  models.   Armstrong  reviewed  13  studies  which 
produced  17  comparisons  of  forecasting  models  and  judgmental 
(both  management  and  financial  analysts)  forecasts.   He 
reported  that  judgment  was  significantly  more  accurate  using 
the  mean  absolute  percent  error  for  14  of  the  comparisons. 
Armstrong  questioned  the  results  of  the  remaining  three 
comparisons . 

Armstrong  also  compared  management's  forecasts  to 
financial  analysts ' .   Reviewing  five  studies  which  allowed 
direct  comparison  between  managements'  and  financial 
analysts'  forecasts,  Armstrong  found  their  mean  absolute 
percent  errors  were  significantly  different  (15.9  percent 
versus  17.7  percent).   Armstrong  offered  the  following 
reasons  for  management  outperforming  the  financial  analysts. 
First,  management  had  inside  information  and  had  more 
current  information.   Second,  management  influenced  reported 
earnings.    Third,  management  had  control  over  performance 
and  had  set  the  goals  of  performance. 

These  studies  demonstrated  the  ability  of  judgmental 
approaches  to  outperform  mechanical  approaches.   However, 
the  following  cautions  should  be  noted  about  the  study  by 
Lawrence  et  al.  (1985):  (1)  the  judgmental  approaches  were 
actually  aided  with  graphs  or  tables;  (2)  many  pair-wise 
comparisons  were  not  significant;  and  (3)  the  illustration, 
which  was  provided  in  the  appendix,  had  only  20  observations 
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which  is  less  than  the  recommended  number  of  observations 
for  Box-Jenkins  modeling  (Chatfield,  1980) .   The  lack  of 
sufficient  observations  would  bias  the  results  against  the 
mechanical  forecasting.   The  studies  by  Collins  and  Hopwood 
(1980)  and  Armstrong  (1983)  used  published  forecasts,  which 
might  have  been  aided. 
Summary 

The  literature  on  judgment  and  decision  aids  provided 
two  contributions  for  this  experiment.    The  first 
contribution  developed  a  framework  to  investigate  the  use  of 
decision  aids  for  the  analytical  review  judgment.   The 
second  contribution  extended  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Mechanical  aids  and  statistical  models  have  the 
potential  to  assist  analytical  judgment  because  they  reduce 
cognitive  strain,  they  permit  the  individual  to  evaluate 
more  information,  they  increase  consistency,  and  the 
decision  meets  the  recommendation  of  Edwards,  Lindman  and 
Phillips  (1965)  of  being  significant  and  repetitive,  and  of 
having  quantitative  inputs.   The  results  of  research  on 
different  judgmental  approaches  have  been  mixed.   However, 
there  is  sufficient  support  in  the  literature  for  Lev's 
(1980)  recommendation  that  the  predictions  of  statistical 
models  could  enhance  the  auditors'  analytical  review 
j  udgment . 

The  study  of  judgment  and  decision  aids 
also  indicates  two  additional  considerations.   First, 
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confidence  in  an  individual's  decision  can  be  affected  by 
the  amount  of  information  or  its  presentation.   Confidence, 
which  was  measured  indirectly  in  previous  studies  on 
analytical  review  judgment,  was  measured  directly.   Second, 
the  expert  making  the  judgment  may  be  affected  by  training 
and  experience.   The  training  of  an  auditor  might  be 
directly  affected  by  the  audit  technology  of  the  firm.   This 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Audit  Technology 
An  individual's  training  and  affiliation  may  affect  the 
relative  merit  of  any  decision  approach  (Sawyer,  1966) . 
Gushing  and  Loebbecke  (1986)  noted  a  difference  in  auditing 
approaches  among  the  Big  Eight  CPA  firms. 

Gushing  and  Loebbecke  reviewed  the  generally  acceptable 
auditing  standards  in  order  to  develop  a  model  of  the  audit 
process.   They  investigated  published  materials  of  the  Big 
Eight  GPA  firms  and  four  national  firms  to  develop 
individual  firms'  models  of  their  auditing  process  to 
analyze  audit  structure  and  for  cross-firm  comparisons. 
The  classification  was  based  on  18  elements  of  the 
firms'  audit  methodologies.   Each  element  was  ranked  on  a 
five  point  scale.   Conflict  was  resolved  by  cross  validation 
among  the  researchers.   The  classifications  were  highly 
structured,  semi-structured,  partially  structured,  and 
unstructured . 

Gushing  and  Loebbecke  defined  four  audit  technologies 
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based  on  the  structure  of  the  firm's  audit  methodology. 

We  define  a  structured  audit  methodology  as  a 
systematic  approach  to  auditing  characterized  by  a 
prescribed  logical  sequence  of  procedures, 
decisions,  and  documentation  steps,  and  by  a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  set  of  audit  policies 
and  tools  designed  to  assist  the  auditor  in 
conducting  the  audit.   A  structured  audit 
methodology  is  systematic  in  the  sense  that  it 
views  the  audit  process  as  a  series  of  logical 
steps,  often  explicitly  represented  in  the  form  of 
an  audit  process  flowchart.   The  audit  policies  and 
tools  used  in  a  structured  methodology  are 
comprehensive  in  the  sense  that  they  cover  the 
entire  audit  process,  from  the  initial  acceptance 
of  the  client  to  the  ultimate  issuance  of  the  audit 
opinion.   The  audit  tools  are  integrated  by  means 
of  top-down  approach  to  the  design  of  the  entire 
set  of  audit  tools,  such  that  the  results  of  the 
audit  may  be  incorporated  into  other  audit  tools 
used  in  planning  later  stages  of  the  audit  (p.  32) . 

Gushing  and  Loebbecke  distinguished  each  classification 
by  the  firms  in  each  category.   The  highly  structured  firms 
had  the  most  developed  approaches  and  extensive  materials. 
They  had  pre-printed  forms  for  guidance  and  explicit 
criteria  for  evaluating  materiality  and  risk.   Semi- 
structured  firms '  methodologies  were  not  as  developed  as  the 
highly  structured  firms.   A  more  dramatic  distinction  was 
between  the  semi-structured  and  partially  structured  firms. 
The  materials  of  the  partially  structured  firms  were 
interpreted  as  not  having  an  overall  concept  of  the  audit 
process.   Finally,  the  firms  were  classified  as  unstructured 
because  either  their  materials  lack  analytical 
characteristics  or  their  materials  were  viewed  as 
incomplete. 
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Gushing  and  Loebbecke  suggested  that  the  structured 
approach  was  a  response  to  greater  competition,  a  need  for 
line  quality  control,  adverse  effects  of  audit  litigation, 
increasing  complexity  of  data  processing  technology,  and 
increasing  complexity  of  the  economy.   The  disadvantages 
included  inflexibility,  auditors'  tendency  to  become 
mechanistic,  increased  vulnerability  in  audit  litigation, 
cost  to  develop  the  approach,  and  the  impact  on  the  firms' 
personnel.   In  conclusion,  Gushing  and  Loebbecke  called  for 
additional  research  on  the  effects  of  audit  structure  on 
audit  judgment  in  terms  of  consensus,  consistency,  and  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  auditing  judgments. 

Kinney  (1986)  offered  more  evidence  supporting  the 
distinction  between  audit  technologies  among  Big  Eight  GPA 
firms.   Kinney  investigated  the  effects  of  a  firm's  audit 
technology  on  the  firm's  interest  in  auditing  standards.   A 
firm's  interest  was  measured  by  the  votes  or  stated 
preference  on  six  controversial  issues  of  the  Auditing 
Standards  Board.   An  issue  was  considered  controversial  if 
three  or  more  votes  were  cast  against  the  exposure  draft. 
Firms  were  classified  in  accordance  with  Gushing  and 
Loebbecke 's  analysis  by  four  members  of  the  AIGPA's 
statistical  sampling  subcommittee.   These  classifications 
were  consistent  with  Gushing  and  Loebbecke 's  findings. 

Kinney  concluded  that  audit  structure  had  the  strongest 
relationship  to  voting  patterns.   Two  additional  variables 
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for  the  Big  Eight  CPA  firms,  which  had  a  weaker  but  still 
significant  effect,  were  staffing  ratio  and  audit 
concentration.   Finally,  Kinney  recommended  that  studies  of 
"auditors'  behavior  with  respect  to  procedures  or  reporting, 
or  studying  the  organization  of  the  profession  ought  to 
consider  the  potential  effects  of  firms'  technological 
preferences"  (p.  88)  . 

Research  on  audit  firm  technology  has  indicated  that 
there  are  differences  in  the  amount  of  structure  in  the 
audit  process  among  the  Big  Eight  CPA  firms.   This  structure 
has  been  demonstrated  to  cause  differences  in  the  Big  Eight 
CPA  firms'  responses  to  auditing  standards.   To  test  the 
relative  merits  of  aided  analytical  review  judgment,  firms 
were  selected  representing  polar  positions  on  the  structure 
of  audit  technologies.   This  was  done  because  the  research 
on  judgment  and  decision  aids  indicated  the  importance  of  an 
expert's  training.   The  effects  of  firms'  audit  technology 
will  be  considered  in  this  study. 

Hypotheses 
This  section  will  present  the  formal  set  of  hypotheses. 
The  issues  being  tested  are:  the  relative  merit  of 
providing  the  predictions  and  standard  deviations  of 
regression  models  as  an  aid  to  analytical  review  judgment, 
and  the  effects  of  providing  this  information  on  the 
auditors'  confidence  in  their  decisions  for  audit  planning. 
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Performance 

The  professional  standards  and  the  research  on  changes 
which  were  initiated  by  auditors  indicate  that  analytical 
procedures  can  play  a  critical  role  in  the  allocation  of 
audit  resources  during  the  planning  stage.   Research  on 
human  information  processing  in  audit  judgments  and  research 
on  decision  making  indicates  that  heuristics  and  the 
inability  to  assess  all  the  data  have  hindered  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  analytical  review  judgment. 
The  literature  on  judgment  and  decision  aids  further 
suggests  that  a  decision  aid  would  be  appropriate  for 
analytical  review  judgments.   First,  the  analytical  review 
judgment  is  significant  and  repetitive,  and  includes 
quantitative  data.   Second,  a  statistical  model  could  serve 
to  organize  the  quantitative  information  consistently  and 
could  reduce  auditors'  cognitive  strain.   Third,  aided 
extrapolation  judgments  have  outperformed  forecasting 
models. 

The  first  set  of  hypotheses  compares  the  performance  of 
aided  and  clinical  analytical  review  judgment.   The  aided 
judgment  will  receive  the  predictions  and  standard  deviation 
from  regression  models.   Regression  models  have  been  shown 
to  be  a  major  competitor  in  the  studies  using  statistical 
models  as  analytical  procedures.   Aided  judgment  should  be 
enhanced  by  combining  the  advantages  of  mechanical  cue 
combination  and  clinical  judgment. 
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^la*   Auditors  using  the  decision  aids  will  outperform 
auditors  using  clinical  judgment  alone. 

The  literature  on  judgment  and  decision  aids  indicates 

that  experts'  training  may  affect  their  ability  to  use  a 

judgmental  approach.   The  recent  literature  on  audit  firm 

technology  indicates  that  the  Big  Eight  CPA  firms  vary  in 

the  extent  of  structure  in  their  audit  processes.   The  use 

of  regression  models  will  be  more  compatible  with  firms 

which  apply  a  more  structured  approach.   The  use  of 

regression  models  may  be  less  compatible  with  firms  which 

apply  a  less  structured  approach. 

^lla*   "^h®  aided  analytical  review  judgment  will 

outperform  analytical  review  judgment  more  for 
auditors  from  the  more  structured  firm  than  for 
auditors  from  the  less  structured  firm. 

Simulation  studies  on  the  use  of  statistical  models  as 

analytical  procedures,  and  studies  on  forecasting,  indicate 

that  environmental  factors  can  affect  the  relative  abilities 

of  judgmental  approaches.   Specifically,  this  experiment 

will  manipulate  two  environmental  factors,  the  size  of  the 

variance  of  random  noise  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  material 


error. 

Hi2a' 


Environmental  factors  (the  size  of  the  variance 
of  random  noise  and  the  size  of  seeded  error) 
which  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  judgment 
will  increase  the  relative  performance  of  aided 
analytical  review  judgment  over  clinical 
analytical  review  judgment. 

Confidence 

Confidence  was  a  concern  which  was  brought  out  by  two 
of  the  disciplines  reviewed.   First,  the  literature  on  human 
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information  processing  research  in  auditing  noted  that 
confidence  was  an  important  variable  in  the  auditor's 
analytical  review  judgment.   Second,  the  literature  on 
judgment  and  decision  aids  noted  that  individuals' 
confidence  may  increase  when  presented  with  more 
information.   However,  the  increase  in  confidence  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  increase  in  accuracy.   The  difference 
between  aided  and  clinical  judgment  is  that  the  set  of  cues 
for  aided  judgment  also  include  the  predictions  and  standard 
deviations  from  regression  models.   Because  the  set  of  cues 
is  larger  for  the  aided  judgmental  approach,  the  effects  on 
the  auditors'  confidence  will  also  be  examined. 

The  second  set  of  hypotheses  investigates  the  effects 
of  the  judgmental  approaches  on  auditors'  confidence.   The 
additional  cues  in  the  aided  judgment  are  anticipated  to 
increase  the  auditors'  confidence.   Further,  using  arguments 
similar  to  those  presented  for  the  hypotheses  for 
performance,  auditors  from  the  more  structured  firm 
approach  are  anticipated  to  increase  their  confidence  with 
the  combined  approach.   The  hypotheses  concerning  confidence 
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H2a:   Auditors  using  the  decision  aids  will  express 
higher  confidence  than  auditors  using  clinical 
judgment  alone. 

^2 la-  Audit  firm  technology  will  affect  the  relative 
confidence  of  the  auditors  receiving  aided  and 
clinical  analytical  review  judgment. 
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H22a-  Environmental  factors  will  affect  the  relative 
confidence  of  the  auditors  receiving  aided  and 
clinical  analytical  review  judgment. 

Summary 
This  chapter  has  provided  a  summary  of  six  relevant 
areas:  analytical  procedures,  human  information  processing 
research  in  auditing,  statistical  models  as  analytical 
procedures,  forecasting,  judgment  and  decision  aids,  and 
audit  technology.   Each  contributed  to  the  formulation  of 
the  hypotheses. 

The  first  two  disciplines  establish  the  importance  of 
the  research  questions.   The  study  of  analytical  procedures 
explores  the  professional  statements  and  studies  on 
analytical  procedures  in  practice.   This  area  motivates  the 
importance  of  analytical  procedures  during  the  audit 
planning  as  an  effective  and  efficient  audit  tool. 
Reviewing  the  human  information  processing  research  in 
auditing  indicated  that  auditors  apply  heuristics  in  their 
judgment,  including  analytical  review  judgments.   The  bias 
which  can  be  associated  with  heuristics  indicates  the  need 
to  investigate  various  judgmental  approaches  to  the 
analytical  review  judgment. 

The  latter  four  disciplines  (statistical  models  as 
analytical  procedures,  forecasting,  judgment  and  decision 
aids,  and  audit  technology)  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  research  questions  and  extended  the  considerations 
for  the  experiment.   The  review  of  statistical  models  as 
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analytical  procedures  indicates  that  regression  models  are 
a  common  element  of  the  comparisons  and  are  potential  aids 
for  use  as  an  analytical  procedure.   The  forecasting 
literature  suggests  that  a  combined  approach  may  outperform 
the  models  and  clinical  judgment  alone,  and  indicates  that 
the  relative  abilities  of  the  models  are  dependent  upon 
environmental  factors.   Research  on  judgment  and  decision 
aids  demonstrated  that  a  statistical  model  has  the  potential 
to  improve  auditors'  extrapolation  and  analytical  review 
judgment.   This  literature  also  suggests  that  the  training 
of  auditors  must  be  considered  in  the  study,  and  that  the 
auditors'  confidence  also  needs  to  be  investigated.   The 
studies  on  audit  firm  technologies  indicate  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  degree  of  structure  in  Big  Eight  CPA 
firms'  audit  processes  which  affected  their  reaction  to 
proposed  auditing  standards  and  which  may  affect  the 
usefulness  of  specific  audit  tools. 

The  potential  of  analytical  procedures  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  auditing  warrants  further 
study.   The  literature  which  is  reviewed  in  this  chapter 
motivates  the  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  combining 
a  statistical  approach  (regression  models)  with  auditors' 
analytical  review  judgment.   The  methodology  used  to  test 
the  hypotheses  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  this 
combined  approach  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 
Introduction 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  main  sections:  (l) 
the  subjects  for  the  experiment  and  the  modifications 
resulting  from  the  pre-test,  (2)  the  construction  of  the 
simulated  companies  and  a  description  of  the  task 
instrument,  (3)  the  research  design,  and  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables,  and  (4)  the  formal  model. 

Subjects 

Subjects  for  this  experiment  were  from  two  Big  Eight 
CPA  firms  representing  structured  and  unstructured  audit 
technologies  (see  Kinney,  1986) .   The  managing  partner  in 
charge  of  each  local  office  was  contacted  about  the  project. 
These  partners  designated  a  contact  person  at  each  office, 
who  in  turn  selected  auditors  who  were  familiar  with 
analytical  procedures.   The  contact  person  was  responsible 
for  the  distribution  and  return  of  the  task  materials. 
Forty-eight  instruments,  each  with  four  simulated  companies, 
were  distributed  to  each  firm.   All  forty-eight  instruments 
were  returned  by  the  more  structured  firm;  while  forty-four 
instruments  were  returned  by  the  less  structured  firm  (90%) . 
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As  discussed  later,  one  subject's  responses  were  deleted  in 
total  plus  13  additional  cases  from  selected  subjects. 

Table  1  provides  a  summary  of  the  subjects'  background 
information.   Three  differences  were  noted  between  the 
subjects  from  the  structured  firm  and  the  subjects  from  the 
unstructured  firm: (1)  Over  twenty  percent  of  the  subjects 
from  the  structured  firm  had  more  than  five  years 
experience,  but  no  subject  from  the  unstructured  firm  had 
more  than  five  years  of  experience.   (2)  About  forty 
percent  of  the  subjects  from  the  structured  firm  were  at  a 
supervisor  rank  or  higher,  while  only  seven  percent  of  the 
subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm  were  at  the  supervisor 
rank  or  higher.   (3)  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  subjects 
from  the  structured  firm  were  certified,  while  eighty-eight 
percent  of  the  subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm  were 
certified.   These  differences  may  affect  the  results  of  the 
testing  of  firm  structure. 

Although  the  range  of  experience  was  greater  for  the 
subjects  from  the  firm  representing  the  more  structured 
approach,  approximately  half  of  the  subjects  from  both  firms 
had  three  or  four  years  of  experience.   Approximately  90 
percent  of  the  subjects  from  both  firms  were  ranked  at  the 
senior  level  or  above. 
Pretest  Subjects  and  the  Results 

Four  CPAs  from  a  Big  Eight  CPA  firm  in  the  Midwest  were 
used  to  pretest  the  task  materials  (Blocher,  et  al.,  1983). 
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Table  1. 

Participants'  Descriptive  Background 
Frequency  Percentages 


Firm  1 

Firm  2 

[n  =  48] 

[n  =  43] 

s  of  Experience 

Percent 

Percent 

less  than  3 

16.7 

23.3 

3 

25.0 

18.6 

4 

22.9 

30.2 

5 

14.6 

27.9 

6 

6.3 

0.0 

more  than  6 

14.6 

0.0 

average 

Rank 

Staff 

Senior 

Supervisor 

Certification 

Yes 
No 


4.5  years 


4 . 1  years 


Percent 

8.3 
52.1 
39.6 


Percent 

70.8 
29.2 


Percent 

11.6 

81.4 

7.0 


Percent 

88.4 
11.6 


The  main  focus  was  to  obtain  feedback  on  the  clarity  of  the 
directions  and  on  the  realism  of  the  task  instrument.   The 
major  concerns  in  the  original  instrument  were  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  task  and  the  understanding  of 
standard  deviations.   Each  task  was  reduced  to  four  cases 
and  additional  information  about  the  relationship  between 
standard  deviations  and  confidence  intervals  was  included 
both  in  the  cover  letter  and  in  the  task  materials. 
Finally,  the  materials  were  reviewed  by  a  manager  from  the 
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local  office  of  each  participating  firm  before  the  tasks 
were  distributed. 

The  Simulation 
The  task  materials  were  developed  from  macroeconomic 
data  (Business  Statistics;  1984.  1985)  using  simulation 
techniques.   There  were  two  major  advantages  for  using 
simulation: (1)  Simulation  permits  the  direct  measurement  of 
the  dependent  variables  for  each  analytical  procedure 
because  the  environment  of  true  values  are  known.   With 
cases  from  field  experience,  the  measurement  of  the 
dependent  variables  assumes  the  audited  values  are  free  of 
errors.   (2)  Simulated  companies  enable  the  experimenter  to 
manipulate  the  population's  parameters.   These 
considerations  support  the  use  of  simulated  data  to 
investigate  the  analytical  procedures'  relative  strengths. 
Simulated  Companies 

The  degree  of  representativeness  of  the  simulated 
companies  impacts  on  the  generalizability  of  the  results. 
The  underlying  model  of  each  company  and  its  requirements 
must  be  carefully  considered.   For  each  company  the 
following  components  were  derived  from  the  simulation.   Over 
a  48-month  period,  the  recorded  values  of  the  monthly 
account  balance,  the  true  values,  and  the  industrial  indices 
were  derived  for  each  company.   The  first  3  6  months 
represented  the  previous  three  years  of  audited  account 
balances.  They  were  used  as  the  estimation  period.   The 
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last  12  months  were  the  prediction  period,  during  which  the 
recorded  values  were  seeded  with  material  errors.   Each 
company  had  recorded  values,  b(t) ,  true  or  audited  values, 
y(t),  and  correlated  indices,  z(t),  for  t  =  1,2,  ...  48.   It 
was  assumed  that  the  recorded  values  and  the  true  values  for 
the  account  balance  were  equal  in  the  estimation  period. 
The  specifics  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
Construction  of  the  Simulated  Companies 

The  construction  of  the  companies  began  by  abstracting 
a  core  company  composed  of  monthly  sales  figures  and 
industrial  indices  from  macroeconomic  data.   The  four 
companies  were  developed  by  adjusting  the  core  environment 
with  random  noise  and  seeded  error.   For  the  prediction 
period,  t  equal  to  37  through  48,  material  error  was  seeded 
to  obtain  recorded  values.   The  specifics  of  each  step 
follow. 

First,  macroeconomic  data  provided  f(t),  the  core 
function,  and  z(t),  the  industrial  index  for  t  equal  to  l 
through  48.   A  regression  model  was  estimated  for  the  total 
monthly  sales  (in  the  millions)  of  nondurable  manufacturers 
and  producer  price  indices  for  a  four  year  period  ending 
1982.   The  model  had  an  estimated  R-square  of  approximately 
.85,  which  is  a  strong  indication  that  regression  techniques 
would  be  applicable,  and  had  an  estimated  standard  deviation 
of  $2,858  on  annual  sales  of  $988,002. 

The  core  function,  f (t) ,  captures  the  average 
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industrial  characteristics.   The  macroeconomic  data  was 
also  used  to  estimate  the  variance  in  the  series  used  in 
simulating  the  variance  of  the  random  noise,  E(t),  component 
in  the  individual  companies.   The  variance  of  the  random 
noise  was  varied  between  two  levels.   These  levels  are 
discussed  later  as  an  independent  variable. 

The  nondurable  manufacturing  industry  was  chosen 
because  the  general  trend  in  sales  was  increasing  and  the 
industry  was  used  in  previous  studies  (see  Biggs  and  Wild, 
1985,  and  Kinney  and  Uecker,  1982).   An  increasing  trend  was 
chosen  because  Biggs  and  Wild  (1985)  indicated  that  the 
auditors  were  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  conservative 
heuristic  when  there  were  increasing  trends. 

Second,  four  companies  of  comparable  size  were  created 
using  simulation  to  represent  each  of  the  four  within- 
subject  treatments.   The  monthly  sales  figures  of  the  core 
function  were  proportionately  reduced  to  $25  million  in 
annual  sales  for  the  prediction  period.   The  size  was  chosen 
to  represent  a  sufficiently  large  client  with  which 
analytical  procedures  would  be  used. 

Each  level  of  random  noise  was  added  to  the  core 
function  for  two  of  the  companies.   A  random  normal 
generator  produced  standardized  noise  which  was  scaled  to 
the  $25  million  size  firm.   The  variance  for  random  noise 
was  also  truncated  at  positive  one  and  negative  one,  with 
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repeat  sampling  for  outliers.   The  function  to  indicate  the 
true  value  of  each  company,  yj^,  was: 

yi(t)  =  f(t)  +  Ei(t),  where  (3.1) 

f(t)  was  a  deterministic  function  of  total  sales  of 
the  nondurable  manufacturing  industry  for  48 
months ; 

Ei(t)  was  random  noise,  which  was  distributed 

truncated  U(0,a^^)    with  repeated  sampling  for 
outliers;  and 

i  represented  the  level  of  random  noise. 

a^^,    as  mentioned  above,  was  based  on  the  estimated  standard 
deviation  from  the  macroeconomic  data.   The  two  levels, 
which  were  arbitrarily  chosen,  were  one-third  and  two-thirds 
of  the  estimated  standard  deviation. 

The  third  structural  component  was  seeding  material 
errors.  Material  errors  were  seeded  in  each  company  during 
the  prediction  period,  months  37  to  48.  The  size  of  the 
seeded  error  was  the  second  factor  of  the  within-subject 
treatments.  The  seeded  error  was  manipulated  at  a  level 
equal  to  materiality  and  at  a  level  twice  materiality. 

Material  errors  were  seeded  randomly  across  the  months 
of  the  estimation  period.   For  each  simulated  company  the 
material  error  was  divided  into  four  equal  errors  and  was 
seeded  randomly  across  the  months  in  the  estimation  period. 
This  seeding  approach  was  selected  because  it  represented  a 
sufficiently  difficult  environment  (see  Knechel,  1984).   The 
number  of  months  that  were  seeded  was  not  considered  an 
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independent  variable  because  the  main  focus  of  the 
experiment  was  the  relative  strength  of  various  analytical 
procedures,  and  the  experiment  was  constrained  by  subject 
availability. 

The  reported  value,  b^j (t) ,  was  a  function  of  yi(t)  and 
the  seeding  of  material  error,  Mj (t) ,  for  t  equal  to  37  to 
48.   This  seeding  generated  four  months,  which  required 
additional  audit  resources,  and  eight  months,  which  did  not 
require  additional  audit  resources  in  the  prediction  period 
of  each  simulated  company.   The  function  used  to  represent 
the  experimental  companies  was: 

t>ij(t)  =  yi(t)  +  Mj(t)  =  f(t)  +  Ei(t)  +  Mj(y),  where 

(3.2) 
b(t)  represented  the  reported  monthly  sales; 
y(t)  represented  the  simulated  actual  monthly  sales; 
f(t)  represented  the  core  company's  monthly  sales; 
E(t)  represented  the  random  noise; 
M(t)  represented  the  seeded  error; 
i  represented  the  level  of  random  noise; 
j  represented  the  size  of  the  seeded  error;  and 
t  represented  the  months  1  through  48. 

Random  noise,  Ei(t),  was  distributed  normal  (0,  o^^)    and 
seeded  error,  Mj (t) ,  was  distributed: 

1/4  x  (seeded  error)   with  P(l/3) 
Mj(t)  =  {   or  (3.3) 

0  with  P(2/3) 

The  analytical  procedures'  ability  to  identify 

significant   fluctuations  was  assessed  by  seeding  the  error 

at  two  levels. 

To  review  briefly,  macroeconomic  data  on  the 

nondurable  manufacturing  industry  was  scaled  to  provide  a 
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representative  core  company  with  annual  sales  of  $25  million 
in  the  prediction  period,  the  fourth  year.   The  companies 
for  the  instrument  were  created  by  simulation  to  match  the 
within-subject  treatments,  the  size  of  the  variance  of 
random  noise,  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  error.   Finally, 
the  correlated  indices  were  the  actual  producer  price 
indices  from  the  macroeconomic  data. 

The  Task 
This  section  discusses  the  setting  of  the  task,  the 
construction  of  the  task  booklets  and  the  judgmental  tasks. 

The  sales-receivable  cycle  was  chosen  because  it  is 
important  to  the  audit  and  is  prevalent  in  past  research 
(e.g.,  Kinney  and  Uecker,  1982,  and  Biggs  and  Wild,  1985). 
In  general,  (net)  sales  is  a  major  contribution  on  the 
income  statement.   In  extending  the  judgmental  research  and 
the  research  concerning  mechanical  decision  making 
procedures  for  analytical  procedures,  the  sales  figure 
represents  a  point  of  intersection.  The  valuation  of  sales 
figures  is  a  part  of  many  judgmental  tasks  (see  Biggs  and 
Wild,  1985  and  Kinney  and  Uecker,  1982)  and  studies  on 
analytical  procedures  (see  Arrington,  et  al.,  1983). 
Construction  of  Task  Booklets 

For  each  company  in  the  task  booklet,  the  following 
information  was  provided  in  an  identical  manner.   First, 
z(t),  the  producer  price  indices,  were  provided  for  the 
previous  36  months  and  for  the  current  year.   The  current 
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year's  indices  were  also  reproduced  with  each  of  the 
companies.   Second,  y(t),  the  past  audited  monthly  sales 
figures,  were  provided  for  the  estimation  period,  the  first 
36  months.   The  annual  sales  figures  were  also  provided. 
These  components  were  presented  in  a  tabular  form  similar  to 
those  used  by  Lawrence,  et  al.  (1985).   Third,  after 
discussion  with  the  four  pretest  subjects,  the  level  of 
materiality  was  defined  as: 

.04  X  (net  income)  =  .04  x  (.10  x  sales) 

=  .004  X  (sales)  (3.4) 

Fourth,  to  be  consistent  with  Biggs  and  Wild  (1985), 

subjects  were  instructed  to  provide  an  upper  and  lower  bound 

beyond  which  they  would  feel  95  percent  confident  that  an 

additional  investigation  should  be  conducted.   Fifth,  z(t) 

was  identified  as  the  producer  price  index  for  all  subjects 

and  presented  separately  because  it  was  common  to  all  cases. 

In  addition,  the  subjects  who  were  assigned  to  the  aided 

analytical  review  judgment  treatment,  received  an 

explanation  of  the  regression  model,  the  model's 

predictions,  the  standard  deviation  of  the  model's 

predictions,  and  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  between 

standard  deviations  and  confidence  intervals.   (See 

Appendix.)   Sixth,  the  mean  monthly  sales  for  the  most 

recent  year  was  provided  as  a  common  anchor  for  their 

predictions.   These  components  briefly  described  the 

information  which  was  provided  to  the  subjects. 
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Lastly,  the  order  of  the  companies  had  to  be  varied 
within  the  task  booklets  to  prevent  order  effects.   There 
were  24  combinations  of  the  four  within-subjects  treatments. 
Judgmental  Task 

Subjects  received  the  task  booklet  and  debriefing 
questionnaire  from  their  contact  person.   The  subjects  were 
instructed  that  their  responses  would  be  anonymous  and  that 
they  should  work  independently.   They  were  instructed  to 
perform  each  of  the  four  cases  independently,  and  to  record 
the  total  time  spent  on  the  cases.   After  reading  the 
introductory  information  about  the  task,  the  correlated 
indices,  and  the  nature  of  regression  models  (if  provided) , 
the  subjects  were  requested  to  begin  the  first  case. 

The  subjects  were  instructed  to  provide  the  twelve 
expected  monthly  sales  amounts  and  the  bounds  of  the  non- 
investigation  region  in  the  space  provided.   After 
completing  the  information  for  the  four  cases,  the  subjects 
were  instructed  to  open  the  debriefing  questionnaires. 

The  debriefing  questionnaires  contained  the  unaudited 
values  of  each  case.   As  a  second  task,  the  subjects  were 
asked  whether  or  not  an  investigation  was  implied  by  the 
bounds  of  their  non-investigation  region.   Subjects  were 
then  instructed  to  rate  their  confidence  in  the  implied 
decision  to  investigate  or  not  to  investigate.   If  the 
reported  value  was  outside  the  bounds,  the  subjects 
expressed  their  confidence  in  the  need  for  additional 
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investigation.   If  the  reported  value  was  within  the  bounds, 
subjects  expressed  their  confidence  that  additional 
investigation  was  not  necessary. 

In  addition,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  task,  each 
subject  was  asked  to  provide  demographic  information  and 
express  their  opinion  about  the  task  in  a  debriefing 
guestionnaire.   Specifically,  data  were  collected  concerning 
firm  affiliation,  experience,  the  amount  of  time  to  complete 
the  task  booklet,  and  background  in  statistics.   Other 
questions  addressed  the  realism  of  the  task,  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  task,  additional  data  which  they 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  given,  and  general  reactions. 
Research  Design  and  Independent  Variables 
This  section  presents  the  research  design  of  the 
experiment  including  the  independent  variables. 
Factorial  Design 

The  hypotheses  were  tested  using  a2x2x2x2  fixed 
factorial  design,  with  two  between-subjects  factors  (audit 
structure  and  aided  versus  unaided  judgment)  and  two 
within-subjects  factors  (the  size  of  the  variance  of  the 
random  noise  in  the  simulated  companies  and  the  size  of  the 
seeded  error).   (See  Figure  2.)   Pany  and  Reckers  (1987) 
demonstrated  that  factorial  designs  using  within-subjects 
factors  could  produce  significant  results  while  factorial 
designs  with  between-subjects  would  not  produce  significant 
results.   Pany  and  Reckers,  however,  acknowledged  the  need 
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for  within-subjects  factors  when  subject  availability  is  a 
constraint.   The  within-subject  factors  which  were  used  to 
reduce  the  required  number  of  subjects,  were  the 
environmental  factors.   Each  subject  considered  all  four 
companies,  but  in  a  different  order.   Care  was  taken  in  the 
distribution  of  the  different  task  booklets  to  prevent 
confounding  factors  with  individual  office  effects. 
Analytical  Procedures 

The  two  analytical  procedures  created  the  first 
between-sub j ects  treatment.   The  subjects  were  assigned 
randomly  to  either  an  unaided  or  an  aided  analytical  review 
judgment  treatment.   The  aided  judgmental  approach  included 
the  predictions  and  the  standard  deviations  of  a  regression 
model  developed  from  each  company's  data  in  the  prediction 
period. 

The  distinction  between  the  treatments  can  be 
explained  by  Sawyer's  (1966)  set  of  judgmental  approaches. 
The  unaided  approach  required  the  subject  to  assimilate  the 
past  account  data,  to  assess  the  time  series  nature  of  the 
sales  figures,  and  to  assess  the  correlation  of  these 
figures  and  their  indices  before  predicting  and  evaluating 
the  current  year's  data.   Aided  judgment  allowed  the 
regression  model  to  organize  the  correlation  of  the  data 
while  the  subjects  assessed  the  usefulness  of  the  model  and 
the  remaining  information  in  the  time  series  nature  of  the 
sales  figures. 
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Following  Lev's  (1980)  investigation,  regression  models 
based  on  the  indices  and  the  first  difference  of  the  indices 
were  developed.   The  regression  models  based  on  the  indices 
were  used  because  they  had  an  R-square  in  excess  of  .80 
while  the  models  based  on  the  first  difference  had  an 
R-square  below  .10.   Furthermore,  these  models  were 
evaluated  using  visual  tests  of  the  residuals.   The  models, 
based  on  the  indices,  more  accurately  approximated  the 
assumptions  of  the  regression  models. 
Audit  Structure 

The  second  between-subjects  treatment  was  the  subjects' 
firm  audit  structure.   Based  on  the  work  of  Gushing  and 
Loebbecke  (1986)  and  Kinney  (1986),  subjects  from  two  firms, 
each  representing  a  structured  or  an  unstructured  approach, 
were  chosen  for  this  factor. 

Dependent  Variables 
Five  dependent  variables  were  extracted  from  the 
subjects'  responses:  the  mean  absolute  percent  error,  type  I 
error  rate.  Alpha,  type  II  error  rate.  Beta,  subjects'  own 
assessment  of  their  confidence  in  the  implied  decision  to 
investigate,  and  their  confidence  in  the  implied  decision 
not  to  investigate.   Each  dependent  variable  is  considered 
in  turn. 

Mean  Absolute  Percent  Error 

Mean  absolute  percent  error  (MAPE)  is  a  measure  of  the 
subjects'  ability  to  estimate  the  true  value  of  the  account. 
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For  each  element  of  the  underlying  population  there  was  a 
set  of  true  values  for  the  prediction  period.   For  each 
month  in  the  prediction  period,  the  subject  provided  a 
predicted  account  balance  for  each  of  the  four  "simulated 
companies".   MAPE  was  calculated  separately  for  each  company 
in  the  task  booklet  as  follows: 

48 

2    =  |(y(t)  -  PV(t))/y(t) 1/12,  where  (3.6) 

t=37  ' 

PV(t)  was  the  subject's  predicted  value;  and 
y(t)  was  the  "simulated  companies'"  true  value 
for  t  =  37,  38,  . . . ,  48. 

MAPE  provided  a  measure  of  the  ability  to  correctly 
assess  the  current  balance.   An  increase  in  predictive 
accuracy  should  enhance  the  analytical  procedure's  ability 
to  signal  fluctuations. 

MAPE  was  chosen  for  the  following  reasons.   First,  the 
different  levels  of  monthly  sales  in  the  companies  are 
controlled  by  dividing  by  the  true  value.   Second,  MAPE  is 
not  affected  as  much  by  the  extreme  values  as  by  squared 
measurements  (Lawrence,  et  al.,  1985).   Third,  MAPE  has  been 
used  in  previous  studies  on  analytical  procedures  (e.g., 
Kinney,  1978) . 
Judgmental  Error  Rates 

The  non-investigation  bounds  provided  by  the  subjects 
indicated  additional  investigation  when  the  reported  value 
was  outside  the  bounds.   These  implied  investigations  may  or 
may  not  have  been  appropriate.   If  the  current  reported 
balance  was  within  the  bounds,  no  significant  fluctuation 
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was  implied.   These  errors  in  the  implied  decision  were 
measured  using  Alpha  and  Beta. 

Alpha  represented  the  estimate  of  type  I  errors.   The 
procedures  signaled  significant  fluctuations  and  the  need 
for  additional  audit  resources  when  the  account  balance  was 
correct  in  terms  of  the  materiality  criteria.   For  example, 
assume  the  true  value  is  $100,  the  reported  value  is  $103 
and  the  limit  on  material  adjustment  is  $5.   There  is  no 
material  misstatement  of  the  account  balance.   Consequently, 
if  the  procedure  indicates  $99  as  the  expected  value,  then 
the  procedure  appropriately  does  not  signal  an 
investigation.   However,  if  the  procedure  indicates  $96  as 
the  expected  value,  an  unnecessary  investigation  or  change 
in  the  audit  plan  would  occur.   This  error  would  use  extra 
resources,  but  would  probably  not  cause  a  reporting  error 
because  the  subsequent  audit  findings  would  re-evaluate  the 
initial  findings. 

Beta  represented  the  type  II  errors.   The  procedures 
failed  to  signal  significant  fluctuations  when  there 
actually  was  a  material  error.   As  in  the  above  example,  let 
the  reported  value  be  $93,  the  true  value  be  $100  and  the 
materiality  criteria  be  $5.   In  this  example,  the  reported 
value  is  materially  misstated.   If  the  procedure  indicates 
$99,  then  the  appropriate  investigation  or  change  in  the 
audit  plan  would  be  indicated.  However,  if  the  procedure 
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indicates  $96,  then  the  auditor  would  have  to  depend  on 
subsequent  audit  procedures  to  detect  the  material  error. 
For  each  subject  there  were  12  implied  decisions  per 
company,  the  within-subjects  treatment.   One-third  of  the 
months  were  seeded  with  material  error  and  required 
additional  resources.  Alpha  and  Beta  were  calculated  as 
follows: 

Alpha  =  (number  of  implied  investigations  when  there 

was  no  material  error) /8  (3.7) 

Beta  =  (number  of  months  with  material  errors  in 

which  an  investigation  was  not  implied) /4 

(3.8) 
Confidence  Measures 

The  last  two  dependent  variables  investigated  the 
subjects'  confidence  in  the  implied  choice  of  their  bounds 
of  the  non-investigation  region.   Each  subject  was  asked  to 
rate  confidence  in  the  implied  decision,  which  is  indicated 
by  comparing  the  reported  value  and  the  bounds  of  the  non- 
investigation  region.   Alpha  confidence  represented  the 
subjects'  confidence  in  the  implied  decision  to  investigate 
further.   Beta  confidence  represented  the  subjects' 
confidence  in  the  implied  choice  not  to  investigate  further. 

After  completing  the  task,  the  subjects  observed  the 
reported  or  unaudited  monthly  sales  figures  for  each 
company.   They  were  asked  to  determine  if  the  reported 
figures  were  within  the  bounds  of  their  non-investigation 
regions.   For  reported  values  which  were  outside  the 
regions,  additional  investigations  were  implied.   Subjects 
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were  asked  to  rate  their  confidence  for  each  separate 
company  in  the  implied  decisions  indicating  additional 
investigations  and  the  implied  decision  indicating 
additional  investigations  were  not  necessary.   These 
variables  would  assess  increases  in  the  subjects'  confidence 
because  the  model's  expectations  and  standard  deviations 
were  included  in  the  information  provided.   Five  dependent 
variables  were  assessed  from  the  subjects'  responses. 

Statistical  Model 
The  hypotheses  concerning  auditors'  judgment  and 
auditors'  confidence  were  tested  using  the  multivariate 
analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  model  because  the  dependent 
variables  were  anticipated  to  be  correlated.   The  first 
hypotheses  investigated  the  effects  of  the  independent 
variables  on  auditors'  judgment,  MAPE,  Alpha,  and  Beta, 


The 


model  was: 


^ijkln 


=  u  +  A,-  +  B 


i  +  Bj  +  (AB)ij  +  Ck  +  Di  +(CD)ki 


+  Eijkin,  Where 


^ijkln  is  the  vector  of  means  of  the  dependent 

variables  (MAPE,  Alpha,  Beta}  of  the  i^h  firm  for 
the  j'^"  decision  approach  on  the  k^^  level  of  the 
variance  of  random  noise  with  the  1^^  level  of  the 
size  of  seeded  error  for  the  n^^  subject. 

Ai  is  the  main  effect  of  the  firm  affiliation  (CO)  of 
the  i^"  firm. 

Bj  is  the  main  effect  of  the  decision  approach  (DEC) 
of  the  j^^  approach. 

Cy^   is  the  main  effect  of  the  k*^^  level  of  random 
noise  (VAR) . 

Di  is  the  main  effect  of  the  1^^^  level  of  seeded 
error  (SEED) . 
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(AB)ij  and  (CD)]^i  are  the  interaction  effects, 
^ijkln  is  ^^^   experimental  error. 
A  similar  MANOVA  model  was  used  to  test  confidence.   (Yi-jkin 
is  the  vector  {Alpha  confidence,  Beta  confidence}).   The 
actual  tests  will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

Summary 
To  summarize  the  methodology  section,  the  main 
components  of  the  research  method  are  as  follows.   The 
research  design  was  a2x2x2x2  fixed,  factorial  design 
with  firm  audit  technologies  and  analytical  procedures  as 
between-subjects  treatments,  and  the  size  of  the  variance  of 
the  random  noise  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  error  as  the 
within-subjects  treatments.   Four  "simulated  companies"  were 
used  in  the  experimental  instrument.   The  order  of  the  cases 
companies  was  varied  in  the  different  task  booklets.   Each 
"simulated  company"  had  3  6  months  in  the  estimation  period 
and  12  months  in  the  prediction  period.   The  elements  were 
described  to  the  subjects  as  48  correlated  indices,  36  past 
audited  values  and  12  current  reported  values.   The 
dependent  variables  measured  the  ability  to  predict  true 
values,  the  error  rates  for  the  decision  about  committing 
additional  resources  in  the  audit  plan,  and  the 
self -reported  confidence  of  the  subjects  concerning  the 
implied  decisions. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

Chapter  IV  reports  the  findings  of  the  experiment. 
This  chapter  contains  three  sections:  (1)  auditor 
performance  hypotheses,  (2)  auditor  confidence  hypotheses, 
and  (3)  subject  background  data.   The  first  section  examines 
the  relative  merits  of  aided  analytical  review  judgment,  the 
effects  of  audit  firm's  technology  and  the  effects  of 
environmental  factors.   This  section  also  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  and  the  number  of  responses  which 
were  eliminated.   The  second  section  presents  the 
statistical  tests  of  these  effects  on  auditors'  confidence. 
The  third  section  presents  descriptive  data  and  statistical 
tests  on  background  information  about  the  subjects. 
Auditor  Performance  Hypotheses 

The  first  task  assessed  the  relative  merits  of  aided 
and  clinical  analytical  review  judgment  and  the  effects  of 
the  environmental  factors.   Subjects  provided  the  expected 
monthly  sales  figures  and  the  bounds  of  the  non- 
investigation  region,  which  were  used  to  measure 
performance.   Three  measures  of  judgmental  performance  were 
derived  from  the  responses  from  the  first  task:  (1)  mean 
absolute  percent  error  (MAPE) ,  a  measure  of  forecasting 
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accuracy,  (2)  Alpha,  a  measure  of  the  type  I  error  rate,  and 
(3)  Beta,  a  measure  of  the  type  II  error  rate.   This  section 
contains:  (1)  subject  response  rate,  (2)  analysis  of  auditor 
performance,  (3)  results  of  auditor  performance,  and  (4) 
descriptive  data  relating  to  these  measures. 
Subject  Responses 

Before  discussing  the  findings  of  this  dissertation  the 
response  rate  and  the  inconsistent  responses  need  to  be 
noted.  First,  92  out  of  96  (95.8  percent)  of  the  task 
instruments  were  returned.   Second,  consistency  checks  were 
applied  to  the  responses  to  eliminate  inconsistent 
responses.    Two  consistency  checks  were  used:  (1) 
indicating  a  predicted  value  which  was  outside  the  bound  of 
the  non-investigation  region,  and  (2)  incorrectly  responding 
to  the  guestion  about  implied  investigation  in  the  second 
task  in  the  post-experimental  questionnaire.   If  there  was 
an  inconsistent  month  for  a  case,  the  entire  twelve  months 
of  the  case  company  were  eliminated.   Most  inconsistencies 
appear  to  have  been  caused  by  transposition  of  numbers.   As 
a  result  of  the  consistency  checks  only  one  subject  was 
completely  eliminated  and  13  individual  cases  (5%  of  the 
total  cases)  were  eliminated. 
Analysis  of  Auditor  Performance 

Three  measures  of  judgmental  performances  were  derived 
from  subject  responses  (MAPE,  Alpha,  and  Beta) .  Hypotheses 
on  judgmental  performance  were  tested  using  multivariate 
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analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA) .   The  model  tested  was 
presented  in  Chapter  III.   Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was 
applied  to  each  of  the  dependent  variables  individually  to 
further  investigate  the  cause  of  any  significant  effect 
(Tatsuoka,  1971). 

One  of  the  assumptions  of  the  MANOVA  model  is  that  the 
error  terms  are  normally  distributed.   When  the  MANOVA  was 
first  run  using  MAPE,  Alpha,  and  Beta,  the  error  terms  were 
not  normally  distributed.   Four  different  adjustments  were 
considered:  (1)  standard  transformations  of  the  dependent 
variables  (e.g.  logarithmic  transformations,  square  root 
transformation,  and  arc  sin  transformations) ,  (2)  rank 
transformation  of  the  dependent  variables  (Iman  and  Conover, 
1979) ,  (3)  Kruskal-Wallis  non-parametric  tests  and  (4) 
unweighted  means  analysis  (Lindguist,  1953) . 

The  first  three  alternatives  were  eliminated  for  the 
following  reasons:   First,  each  of  the  transformations 
failed  to  improve  the  distribution  of  the  error  terms. 
Second,  the  rank  transformation  would  require  an  indirect 
interpretation.   Third,  the  Kruskal-Wallis  tests  assume  that 
the  dependent  variables  were  not  correlated.   Thus,  with  the 
cells  of  approximately  20  observations  each,  an  unweighted 
means  analysis  was  applied. 
Results  of  Auditor  Performance 

The  means  of  the  three  dependent  variables,  MAPE, 
Alpha,  and  Beta,  were  first  tested  for  any  correlations 
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which  might  exist  among  them.  This  comparison  determined 
whether  to  use  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA) 
for  dependent  variables  jointly  or  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)  for  each  dependent  variable  separately.   The  results 
are  presented  in  Table  2. 


Table  2. 
Pearson  Correlation  Between  the  Means  of  MAPE, 
Alpha,  and  Beta 
(probability) 


n=16 


MAPE 


Beta 


Alpha 

-0.09458 
(.7275) 

-0.62925 
(.0090) 


Beta 

-0.44567 
(.0836) 


Pearson's  test  for  correlation  indicated  that  two 
correlations  were  significant:  Alpha  and  Beta  (p<.0090),  and 
MAPE  and  Beta  (p<.0836).   The  negative  correlation  between 
Alpha  and  Beta  indicated  that  a  decrease  in  one  error  rate 
was  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  other  error  rate. 
The  negative  correlation  between  Beta  and  MAPE  indicated 
that  a  decrease  in  the  forecasting  error  was  associated  with 
an  increase  in  the  type  II  error  rate.   This  negative 
correlation  could  be  explained  by  an  increased  non- 
investigation  interval  being  associated  with  increased 
accuracy. 
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Table  3. 
MANOVA  Table  for  Judgmental  Performance  Measures 


Independent 
Variable 

Error 
Matrix 

Approximate  F  based 
on  Pillai's  Trace 

[df]        (p) 

CO*DEC 

ERROR 

7.66 

[3,7] 

(.0129) 

DEC 

ERROR 

5.87 

[3,7] 

(.0252) 

CO 

ERROR 

12.68 

[3,7] 

(.0032) 

VAR*SEED 

ERROR 

0.08 

[3,7] 

(.9668) 

VAR 

ERROR 

1.47 

[3,7] 

(.3034) 

SEED 

ERROR 

0.69 

[3,7] 

(.5851) 

The  results  of  the  MANOVA  (Table  3)  indicated  that 
three  effects  were  significant:  (1)  the  interaction  effect 
between  audit  firm  technology  and  decision  approach  (CO*DEC) 
(F=7.66,  p<.0129),  (2)  the  main  decision  approach  effect 
(DEC)  (F=5.87,  p<.0252),  and  (3)  the  main  audit  firm 
technology  effect  (CO)  (F=12.68,  p<.0032). 

To  further  investigate  the  significant  effects  of  the 
MANOVA  results,  individual  ANOVA's  were  tested  (Tatsuoka, 
1971).   The  results  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

For  each  dependent  variable,  the  overall  ANOVA  model 
had  a  significant  F-statistic  and  significant  effects.   MAPE 
had  significant  CO*DEC  effect  (F=18.18,  p<0.0019),  DEC 
effect  (F=9.81,  p<0.0121),  and  CO  effect  (F=20.19, 
p<0.0015).   Alpha  had  significant  DEC  effect  (F=2.09, 
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Table  4. 
ANOVA  Results  for  the  cell  means  of  MAPE,  Alpha, 

and  Beta 


MAPE: 


Treatment  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square   F 


p<F 


CO 

1586.22 

98 

1 

1586.2298 

20.19 

0.0015 

DEC 

770.47 

88 

1 

770.4788 

9.81 

0.0121 

VAR 

37.85 

33 

1 

37.8533 

0.48 

0.5051 

SEED 

205.99 

43 

1 

205.9943 

2.62 

0.1399 

CO* DEC 

1477.82 

85 

1 

1477.8285 

18.18 

0.0019 

VAR*SEED 

3.97 

01 

1 

3.9701 

0.05 

0.8272 

Overall  F  = 

8.66 

r2  = 

0.852354 

p<0 

.0025 

Alpha : 

Treatment  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square   F 


p<F 


CO 

0.02 

24 

1 

0.0224 

16.41 

0.0029 

DEC 

0.01 

11 

1 

0.0111 

2.09 

0.0192 

VAR 

0.0019 

1 

0.0019 

1.40 

0.2675 

SEED 

0.0003 

1 

0.0003 

0.24 

0.6355 

CO*DEC 

0.0002 

1 

0.0002 

0.15 

0.7073 

VAR*SEED 

0.00 

02 

1 

0.0002 

0.15 

0.7044 

Overall  F  = 

4.41 

r2  =  0, 

746057 

p<0 

.0236 

Beta: 


Treatment  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square   F 


p<F 


CO 

0.0076 

1 

0.0076 

5.26 

0.0474 

DEC 

0.0280 

1 

0.0280 

19.27 

0.0017 

VAR 

0.0012 

1 

0.0012 

0.86 

0.3781 

SEED 

0.0007 

1 

0.0007 

0.45 

0.5181 

CO*DEC 

0.0247 

1 

0.0247 

17.03 

0.0026 

VAR*SEED 

0.0000 

1 

0.0000 

0.01 

0.9425 

Overall  F  = 

7.15     ^ 

r2 

=  0 

.826524 

p<0 

.0050 
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p<0.192)  and  CO  effect  (F=16.41,  p<0.0029).   Beta  had 
significant  CO*DEC  interaction  effect  (F=17.03,  p<0.0026), 
DEC  effect  (F=19.27,  p<0.0017),  and  CO  effect  (F=5.26, 
p<0.0474).   Similar  to  the  MANOVA  results,  there  were  no 
significant  VAR*SEED,  SEED,  or  VAR  effects  for  any  dependent 
variable. 

Additional  ANOVA  tests  were  conducted  to  further 
investigate  the  significant  CO*DEC  interaction  effects  for 
MAPE  and  Beta.   An  ANOVA  model  tested  the  effects  separately 
for  each  audit  firm  technology.   The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  5. 

Each  overall  ANOVA  model  for  the  unstructured  firm  had 
significant  F-statistic  and  significant  effects.   MAPE  had  a 
significant  DEC  effect  (F=20.06,  p<0.0207).   Beta  had 
significant  DEC  effect  (F=77.99,  p<0.0031)  and  SEED  effect 
(F=6.38,  p<.0858) . 

Only  the  overall  ANOVA  model  for  MAPE  was  significant  for 
the  structured  firm  (F=5.87,  p<0.0889).   MAPE  had  significant 
DEC  effect  (F=11.04,  p<0.0450)  and  VAR  effect  (F=33.57, 
p<0.0102) . 

Figure  3  diagrams  the  cell  means  for  each  dependent 
variable  by  the  decision  approach  and  the  audit  firm 
technology.   The  means  for  the  environmental  factors  were 
collapsed  because  no  significant  effect  was  found  among  the 
MANOVA  results  or  any  of  the  ANOVA  results  (Lindquist,  1953) . 
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Table  5. 
ANOVA  Results  for  the  cell  means  of  MAPE,  and 
Beta,  by  Audit  Firm  Technology 


Unstructured  -  MAPE: 


Treatment  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square 


p<F 


DEC 

VAR 

SEED 

VAR*SEED 

2191.2200 

20.0345 

327.1682 

24.9925 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2191.2200 

20.0345 

327.1682 

24.9925 

20.06 
0.18 
3.00 
0.23 

0.0207 

0.6973 
0.1819 
0.6651 

Overall  F  = 

5.87 

r2 

= 

0.886672 

p<0 

.0889 

Unstructured  -  Beta: 


Treatment  Sum  of  Squares   df  Mean  Square 


p<F 


DEC 

0.05 

27 

1 

0.0527 

77.99 

0.0031 

VAR 

0.00 

26 

1 

0.0026 

3.79 

0.1469 

SEED 

0.00 

43 

1 

0.0043 

6.38 

0.0858 

VAR*SEED 

0.00 

00 

1 

0.0000 

0.01 

0.8223 

Overall  F  = 

=  22 

05 

r2 

=  0 

967109 

p<0 

.0146 

Structured  -  MAPE: 


Treatment  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square 


p<F 


DEC 
VAR 
SEED 
VAR*SEED 

57.0846 

173.6316 

4.8828 

61.1065 

1 
1 
1 
1 

57.0846 

173.6316 

4.8828 

61.1065 

11.04 

33.57 

0.94 

11.82 

0.0450 
0.0102 
0.4029 
0.0413 

Overall  F  = 

5 

.87 

r2 

= 

0 

.886672 

p<0 

.0889 

Structured  -  Beta: 


Treatment  Sum  of  Scjuares   df  Mean  Square 


p<F 


DEC 

0.0000 

1 

0.0000 

0.03 

0.8751 

VAR 

0.0000 

1 

0.0000 

0.00 

0.9894 

SEED 

0.0009 

1 

0.0009 

0.50 

0.5306 

VAR*SEED 

0.0000 

1 

0.0000 

0.00 

0.9581 

Overall  F  = 

0. 

13 

r2 

=  0. 

150721 

p<0 

.9596 
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Diagram  of  Cell  Means  by  Decision  Approach 
and  Audit  Firm  Technology 
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Figure  3 
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Diagram  of  Cell  Means  by  Decision  Approach 
and  Audit  Firm  Technology 
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Figure  3.  (continued) 


The  first  set  of  hypotheses  indicated  that  aided 
analytical  review  judgment  would  outperform  clinical 
analytical  judgment.   The  ranking  was  anticipated  to  be 
affected  by  the  firm's  audit  technologies  and  by  the 
environmental  factors.   The  statistical  evidence  supports 
the  first  hypotheses  that  aided  analytical  review  judgment 
would  outperform  clinical  analytical  review  judgment  for 
Alpha.   However,  the  evidence  for  Alpha  did  not  support  the 
sub-hypotheses  that  there  would  be  an  interaction  effect 
with  the  audit  firms '  technologies  or  that  there  would  be 
any  effects  from  the  environmental  factors.   The  statistical 
evidence  indicates  that  there  is  an  interaction  between 
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decision  approaches  and  audit  firm  technologies  for  both 
MAPE  and  Beta.   For  the  structured  firm,  aided  analytical 
review  judgment  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  the 
forecasting  error,  but  a  lower  type  I  error  rate,  and  no 
change  in  the  type  II  error  rate.   For  the  unstructured 
firm,  aided  analytical  review  judgment  was  associated  with  a 
decrease  in  the  forecasting  error,  a  higher  type  II  error 
rate  and  a  lower  type  I  error  rate.   The  final  resolution  of 
the  choice  of  decision  approach  for  the  unstructured  firm 
will  depend  on  its  loss  function  and  the  interaction  of 
analytical  procedures  in  the  unstructured  firm's  audit 
planning. 

The  second  hypothesis  suggested  that  there  would  be  an 
interaction  between  the  manipulated  factors,  the  size  of  the 
variance  of  random  noise  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  error. 
There  was  no  significant  effect  for  the  MANOVA  or  the  ANOVAs 
to  support  this  sub-hypothesis.   The  lack  of  any  significant 
effects  from  the  environmental  factors  may  have  been  caused 
by  one  or  both  of  the  following  reasons.   First,  the 
manipulations  may  not  have  been  great  enough  to  cross  the 
subjects'  thresholds.   Second,  the  environmental  factors 
considered  in  this  experiment  did  not  affect  auditors' 
j  udgment . 

Auditor  Confidence  Hypotheses 

The  second  task  measured  the  subjects'  confidence  in 
their  implied  decisions  about  additional  investigations. 
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Subjects  were  asked  to  report  their  confidence  in  the 
implied  decisions  for  each  company  in  the  task  booklet.   The 
results  for  the  second  task  are  presented  in  the  following 
sections:  (1)  analysis  of  auditor  confidence,  (2)  results  of 
auditors  confidence,  and  (3)  descriptive  data  relating  to 
these  measures. 
Analysis  of  Auditor  Confidence 

This  section  discusses  the  analysis  of  the  auditors' 
confidence  in  the  implied  decisions  about  additional 
investigation  of  each  company's  monthly  sales  figures.   Two 
measures  were  derived  from  the  subjects'  responses:  alpha 
confidence  (ALPHAC) ,  which  reported  subjects'  confidence  in 
the  implied  decision  for  additional  investigation,  and  beta 
confidence  (BETAC) ,  which  reported  subjects'  confidence  in 
the  implied  decision  not  to  investigate  further.   The 
analysis  proceeded  similarly  to  the  analysis  of  auditors' 
performance,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  MANOVA  model. 
Results  of  Auditor  Confidence 

An  unweighted  means  analysis  of  ALPHAC  and  BETAC  was 
performed  for  the  same  reasons  discussed  in  reference  to  the 
results  of  auditors'  performance.   The  means  of  the  two 
dependent  variables,  ALPHAC  and  BETAC,  were  first  tested  for 
correlations  between  the  two  variables.   The  results  are 
presented  in  Table  6. 

Pearson's  test  for  correlation  did  not  yield  a 
significant  correlation  between  the  mean  cell  responses  for 
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Table  6. 
Pearson  Correlation  Between  the  Means  of  ALPHAC, 

and  BETAC 
(probability) 


n=16 


BETAC 


ALPHAC 

-0.09293 
(.7321) 


ALPHAC  and  BETAC.   This  suggested  that  on  average  the 
subjects  held  independent  levels  of  confidence  for  the  two 
different  decisions.   The  treatment  effects  (CO*DEC,  CO, 
DEC,  VAR*SEED,  VAR,  and  SEED)  were  tested  using  ANOVA 
models  for  each  dependent  variable.   Table  7  presents  the 
results . 

The  overall  ANOVA  model  was  significant  for  BETAC  (F  = 
3.18,  p<0.0360).   The  ANOVA  model  for  BETAC  indicated  two 
significant  effects:  CO*DEC  (F=4.55,  p<0.0617)  and  DEC 
(F=2.78,  p<0.0076).   The  ANOVA  model  for  ALPHAC  indicated 
that  the  CO  effect  was  significant  (F  =  5.33,  p<0.0463),  but 
the  overall  model  was  not  significant.   As  with  auditors 
performance,  there  were  no  significant  effects  associated 
with  VAR*SEED,  VAR  or  SEED. 

Additional  ANOVA  models  for  each  audit  firm  technology 
were  tested  to  further  explore  the  significant  CO*DEC 
interaction  effect  for  BETAC.   Only  the  overall  ANOVA  model 
for  the  unstructured  firm  had  a  significant  F-statistic  and 
significant  effects.   BETAC  had  significant  DEC  effect 
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Table  7. 
ANOVA  Results  for  the  cell  means  of  ALPHAC 

and  BETAC 


ALPHAC: 

Treatment 

Sum 

o 

f  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

p<F 

CO 

0. 

L870 

1 

0.1870 

5.33 

0.0463 

DEC 

0. 

D390 

1 

0.0390 

1.11 

0.3192 

VAR 

0.( 

D046 

1 

0.0046 

0.13 

0.7269 

SEED 

0,( 

D086 

1 

0.0086 

0.24 

0.6332 

CO*DEC 

0.( 

D352 

1 

0.0352 

1.00 

0.3430 

VAR*SEED 

0.( 

3068 

1 

0.0068 

0.19 

0.6700 

Overall  F  = 

1. 

34 

r2 

=  0. 

471001 

p<0.3340 

BETAC; 


Treatment   Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square  F 


p<F 


CO 

0.0203 

1 

0.0203 

2.78 

0.1301 

DEC 

0.0856 

1 

0.0856 

11.69 

0.0076 

VAR 

0.0033 

1 

0.0033 

0.45 

0.5183 

SEED 

0.0233 

1 

0.0233 

3.18 

0.1083 

CO*DEC 

0.0333 

1 

0.0333 

4.55 

0.0617 

VAR*SEED 

0.0014 

1 

0.0014 

0.19 

0.6714 

Overall  F  = 

3.81 

r2  = 

=  0. 

717348 

p<0.0360 

(F=6.15,  p<0.0892),  VAR  effect  (F=13.02,  P<0.0366)  and  SEED 
effect  (F=13.02,  p<0.0366).   The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  8. 

Figure  4  diagrams  the  cell  means  for  BETAC  by  decision 
approach  and  audit  firm  technology.   ALPHAC  was  omitted 
because  the  overall  ANOVA  model  for  ALPHAC  failed  to  produce 
a  significant  F-statistic.   For  the  same  reason  mentioned  in 
the  discussion  of  auditors  performance,  the  environmental 
factors  were  collapsed. 
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Table  8. 
ANOVA  Results  for  the  cell  means  of  BETAC, 
by  Audit  Firm  Technology 


Unstructured : 

Treatment  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square   F       p<F 

DEC 
VAR 
SEED 
VAR* SEED 

Overall  F  =   8.86 

Structured : 

Treatment  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square   F        p<F 


0.0061 

1 

0.0061 

6.15 

0.0892 

0.0128 

1 

0.0128 

13.02 

0.0366 

0.0128 

1 

0.0128 

13.02 

0.0366 

0.0032 

1 

0.0032 

3.25 

0.1690 

r2 

= 

0. 

921958 

p<0 

.0520 

DEC 
VAR 
SEED 
VAR*SEED 

0 
0. 
0. 
0. 

1128 
0010 
0105 
0000 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0. 
0. 
0. 

1128 
0010 
0105 
0000 

6 
0 
0, 
0. 

.70 
06 
62 
00 

0 
0 
0. 
0. 

.0812 
8221 
4872 
9800 

Overall  F  = 

1 

.85 

r2 

=  0. 

711029 

p<0 

.3210 

The  results  of  the  tests  of  the  ANOVA  models  for  the 
auditor  confidence  judgment  are  discussed  in  this  section. 
The  set  of  hypotheses  suggested  that  subjects  using  the 
aided  approach  to  analytical  review  judgment  would  express 
higher  levels  of  confidence,  and  that  this  would  be  affected 
by  the  auditors'  firms'  technologies.   The  second  set  of 
hypotheses  indicated  that  the  environmental  factors  would 
also  affect  the  level  of  confidence  expressed  by  the 
auditors . 
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Diagram  of  Cell  Means  of  BETAC  by  Decision  Approach 
and  Audit  Firm  Technology 
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Figure  4 . 
The  statistical  evidence  only  supported  the  first  set 
of  hypotheses  to  some  extent.   The  ANOVA  model  for  the 
auditors'  confidence  in  the  implied  decision  to 
investigation  further  failed  to  be  significant.   The 
auditors'  confidence  in  the  implied  decision  not  to 
investigate  further  was  higher  for  the  subjects  from  the 
unstructured  firm  while  the  auditors'  confidence  remained 
relatively  unchanged  for  the  auditors  from  the  structured 
firm. 

The  auditors'  confidence  was  investigated  to  compare 
the  effects  of  regression  models'  information  on  judgment 
and  confidence.   Subjects  from  the  structured  firm  decreased 
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their  type  I  error  rate  while  holding  their  type  II  error 
rate  constant,  but  did  not  increase  their  confidence. 
Subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm,  increased  their 
forecasting  accuracy,  decreased  their  type  I  error  rates, 
increased  their  type  II  error  rate,  and  increased  their 
confidence. 

The  second  hypothesis  suggested  that  the  manipulated 
environmental  factors,  the  size  of  the  variance  of  random 
noise  and  the  size  of  seeded  error,  would  affect  the 
auditors'  confidence.   There  were  no  significant  effects  to 
support  this  hypothesis. 

Subject  Background  Data 
The  subjects  provided  background  information  in  the 
post-experimental  questionnaire.   This  section  provides  the 
descriptive  data  and  the  results  of  statistical  tests  for: 
(1)  the  subjects'  experience,  (2)  the  subjects'  perceptions 
of  audit  firm  technology,  (3)  the  subjects  perceptions  of 
analytical  procedures,  and  (4)  the  subjects'  perceptions  of 
the  task. 
Subi  ects '  Experience 

Table  9  presents  the  frequency  of  the  subjects' 
responses  to  questions  about  their  audit  experience  with 
manufacturers  of  non-durable  products,  their  educational 
background  in  regression  techniques,  and  their  experience 
with  both  mechanical  and  judgmental  analytical  procedures. 
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Table  9. 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Subjects'  Experience 
by  Audit  Firm  Technology 

Have  you  ever  audited  a  client,  which  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  nondurable  products? 

Unstructured   Structured 

a.  Yes.  67.4  %         66.7  % 

b.  No.  32.6  %         33.3  % 

How  many  courses,  in  which  regression  techniques  were 
discussed,  did  you  have? 


a. 

Zero. 

14.0 

% 

12.5 

% 

b. 

One. 

46.5 

% 

47.9 

% 

c. 

Two. 

32.6 

% 

33.3 

% 

d. 

Three . 

7.0 

% 

4.2 

% 

e. 

More  than  thr« 

=e. 

0.0 

% 

2.1 

% 

How  many  training  programs  have  you  attended  which 
focused  on  the  application  of  regression  techniques  in 
auditing? 


Ui 

istr 

ucturec 

i 

Structured 

a. 

Zero. 

65.1 

% 

79.2 

% 

b. 

One. 

25.6 

% 

14.6 

% 

c. 

Two. 

4.7 

% 

6.3 

% 

d. 

Three. 

4.7 

% 

0.0 

% 

e. 

More  than  thr« 

je. 

0.0 

% 

0.0 

% 

How  often  has  a  judgmental  approach  to 

analytical  re- 

view  been  used  during  the  audit 

of 

your  clients? 

Unstructured 

Structured 

a.   Never.              4.7  % 

0.0  % 

b.   Rarely.            7.0  % 

2.1  % 

c.   Occasionally.      20.9  % 

8.3  % 

d.   Frequently.         44.2  % 

72.9  % 

e.   Always.            23.3  % 

16.7  % 

How  often  has  a  mathematical  or 

statistical  approach  to 

analytical  review  been  used  during 

the 

audit  of  your 

clients? 

Unstructured 

Structured 

a.   Never.             18.6  % 

25.0  % 

b.   Rarely.           25.6  % 

27.1  % 

c.   Occasionally.       34.9  % 

29.2  % 

d.   Frequently.        20.9  % 

18.8  % 

e.   Always.            0.0  % 

0.0  % 
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Two  observations  were  made  from  these  frequencies. 
First,  the  subjects  from  firms  representing  both  audit 
technologies  had  a  similar  background  in  audit  experience 
and  in  training  with  regression  techniques.   About  two- 
thirds  of  each  group  had  previously  audited  a  manufacturer 
of  non-durable  goods,  had  one  or  two  classes  where 
regression  techniques  were  discussed,  and  had  not  had  any 
training  courses  in  regression  techniques  from  their  firms. 
Second,  the  subjects  reported  varying  frequencies  for  the 
application  of  a  judgmental  approach  to  analytical 
procedures.   Subjects  from  the  structured  firm  reported  a 
higher  frequency  of  a  judgmental  approach  and  a  slightly 
lower  frequency  of  a  mathematical  or  statistical  approach 
than  the  subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm. 

These  observations  were  investigated  using  Chi-Square 
tests.   Somer's  D  statistic  conditioned  on  the  audit  firm 
technology  was  used  to  augment  the  Chi-Square  statistic  for 
each  question  because  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cells  were 
less  than  five  for  most  of  the  questions  (Goodman  and 
KruskaL,  1967).   The  results  are  presented  in  Table  10. 

The  only  significant  difference  was  the  observations 
that  subjects  from  the  structured  firm  reported  a  higher 
frequency  of  judgmental  approaches  to  analytical  review 
(Chi-S  quare  =  9.640,  p<0.047).   However,  caution  was 
indicated  because  25  percent  of  the  cells  lacked  5 
responses.   The  Somer's  D  statistic  was  not  significant. 
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These  results  suggested  that  auditors  from  both  firms  had 

similar  experience. 

Subjects'  Perception  of  Audit  Firm  Technology 

Subjects  were  asked,  in  a  series  of  four  questions,  to 
provide  their  perception  of  the  use  of  formalized  rules, 
mathematical  models,  and  statistical  approaches  in  their 
firm  audit  practices.   Table  11  provides  the  frequencies  of 
their  responses  to  those  questions. 


Table  10. 
Statistics  on  the  Frequencies  of  Subjects'  Experience 


Question: 


Have  you  ever  audited  a  client,  which 
was  a  manufacturer  of  nondurable 
products? 

How  many  courses,  in  which  regression 
techniques  were  discussed,  did  you 
have? 

How  many  training  programs  have  you 
attended  which  focused  on  the 
application  of  regression  techniques 
in  auditing? 

How  often  has  a  judgmental  approach 
to  analytical  review  been  used  during 
the  audit  of  your  clients? 

How  often  has  a  mathematical  or 
statistical  approach  to  analytical 
review  been  used  during  the  audit  of 
your  clients? 


Chi-   Somer's 
Square     D 
(prob.)  (A.S.E.) 


0.006 

0.008 

(0.937) 

(0.099) 

1.272 

-0.008 

(0.866) 

(0.112) 

4.342 

0.141 

(0.227) 

(0.094) 

9.640 

-0.132 

(0.047) 

(0.111) 

0.729 

0.088 

(0.866) 

(0.116) 
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Table  11. 

Frequency  Distribution  Subjects'  Perception  of 
Finn  Audit  Technology  by  Finn 

How  often  is  a  mathematical  or  statistical  approach  to 
analytical  review  used  by  your  firm? 

Unstructured  Structured 

a.  Never.               0.0  %  8.3  % 

b.  Rarely.              18.6  %  35.4  % 

c.  Occasionally.         55.8  %  27.1  % 

d.  Frequently.          25.6  %  29.2  % 

e.  Always.               0.0  %  0.0  % 

How  often  are  mathematical  or  statistical  rules  or  work- 
ups applied  is  decision-making  by  your  firm  during  an 
audit? 

Unstructured  Structured 

a.  Never.               0.0  %  2.1  % 

b.  Rarely.             20.9  %  20.8  % 

c.  Occasionally.        44.2  %  39.6  % 

d.  Frequently.          34.9  %  37.5  % 

e.  Always.               0.0  %  0.0  % 

How  would  you  describe  the  use  of  statistical  sampling 
in  your  firm? 

Unstructured  Structured 

a.  Never.                 0.0  %  0.0  % 

b.  Rarely.                7.0  %  10.4  % 

c.  Occasionally.          39.5  %  33.3  % 

d.  Frequently.           53.5  %  50.0  % 

e.  Always.               0.0  %  6.3  % 

How  would  you  describe  the  use  of  structured  internal 
control  evaluations  in  your  firm? 

Unstructured  Structured 

a .  Never .                 0.0%  0.0% 

b.  Rarely.                2.3  %  8.3  % 

c.  Occasionally.          27.9  %  18.8  % 

d.  Frequently.            58.1  %  58.3  % 

e.  Always.                11.6  %  14.6  % 


The  distribution  of  the  subjects'  responses  by  audit 
firm  indicated  that  the  subjects'  from  the  unstructured  firm 
noted  that  the  use  of  mechanical  decision  models  were  either 
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occasional  or  frequent  for  all  questions.   With  the 
exception  of  the  application  of  structured  internal  control 
evaluations,  subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm  did  not 
respond  with  "never"  or  "always".   Subjects  from  the 
structured  firm  had  a  more  concentrated  range  of  responses 
to  the  uses  of  mechanical  decision  approaches,  in  reference 
to  internal  control  evaluation  and  sampling,  than  to  their 
general  use  or  their  use  as  analytical  procedures. 

These  observations  were  investigated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  responses  on  the  subjects'  experience.   The 
statistics  are  summarized  in  Table  12. 


Table  12. 


Statistics  on  the  Frequencies  of  Subjects'  Perception 
of  Audit  Firm  Technology 


Chi-  Somer's 

Question:  Square  D 

(prob.)  (A.S.E.) 

How  often  is  a  mathematical  or  10.628  0.173 

statistical  approach  to  analytical  (0.014)  (0.114) 
review  used  by  your  fiinm? 

How  often  are  mathematical  or  1.054  -0.003 

statistical  rules  or  work-ups  applied  (0.788)  (0.113) 
is  decision-making  by  your  firm 
during  an  audit? 

How  would  you  describe  the  use  of  3.287  -0.043 

statistical  sampling  in  your  firm?  (0.349)  (0.109) 

How  would  you  describe  the  use  of  2.464  -0.030 

structured  internal  control  (0.482)  (0.107) 
evaluations  in  your  firm? 
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The  Chi-Square  statistics  only  indicated  one 
significant  difference.   The  responses  about  the  use  of 
mathematical  of  statistical  approaches  in  analytical 
procedures  was  significant  (Chi-Square  =  10.628,  p<0.014). 
Somer's  D  was  also  recommended  for  this  question.   The 
Somer's  D  was  not  significant. 
Subjects'  Perception  of  Analytical  Procedures 
Two  questions  concerned  the  subject  opinions  of  analytical 
procedures  and  the  task.   Table  13  provides  the  frequencies 
of  subject  responses  to  questions  about  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  analytical  procedures,  and  Table  14 
summarizes  the  statistics  on  their  responses. 


Table  13. 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Subjects' 

Opinions  on 

Analytical  Review  by  Finr 

I 

How  confident  are  you  that  analytical  review  proce- 

dures would  identify  a  month  with  sales 

figures  in 

error? 

Unstructured 

Structured 

a.   To  a  very  little  extent.     9.3  % 

4.2  % 

b.   To  a  little  extent.         14.0  % 

14.6  % 

c.   To  some  extent.            48.8  % 

60.4  % 

d.   To  a  great  extent.          25.6  % 

20.8  % 

e .   To  a  very  great  extent .      2.3% 

0.0  % 

How  would  you  describe  the  efficiency  of 

analytical 

review  in  auditing  planning? 

Unstructured 

Structured 

a.   No  efficiency.              0.0  % 

0.0  % 

b.   Less  than  adequate.         20.9  % 

10.4  % 

c.   Barely  adequate.             7.0  % 

12.5  % 

d.   Adequate.                   69.8  % 

68.8  % 

e.   More  than  adequate.          2.3  % 

8.3  % 
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The  frequencies  of  responses  to  questions  about  the 
effectiveness  of  analytical  procedures  would  suggest  the 
following.   First,  subjects  from  the  structured  firm  had  a 
more  concentrated  range  of  responses  to  the  question  about 
their  confidence  in  analytical  procedure's  effectiveness  in 
identifying  errors  than  subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm. 


Table  14. 

Statistics  on  the  Frequencies  of  Subjects'  Opinion 
on  Analytical  Review 


Chi-   Somer's 
Question:  Square     D 

(prob.)  (A.S.E.) 


How  confident  are  you  that  analytical  2.805  0.019 

review  procedures  would  identify  a  (0.591)  (0.111) 
month  with  sales  figures  in  error? 

How  would  you  describe  the  efficiency  3.823  -0.111 

of  analytical  review  in  auditing  (0.281)  (0.098) 
planning? 


Second,  about  70  percent  of  the  subjects  from  both  firms 

indicated  that  the  efficiency  of  analytical  procedures  was 

adequate.   The  statistical  tests  did  not  indicate  any 

significant  difference  between  the  subjects  from  the 

different  firms  in  their  perceptions  of  analytical 

procedure. 

Subjects'  Perception  of  the  Task 

Three  questions  were  used  to  assess  the  subjects' 
interest  in  the  task.   The  frequency  distributions  are 
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presented  in  Table  15,  and  the  statistics  are  presented  in 
Table  16. 


Table  15. 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Subjects'  Opinions  on 

the  Experimental  Task  by  Firm 

How  well  did  the  cases  simulate  actual  sal< 

5S 

data  and 

indices? 

Unstructured 

Structured 

a.   To  a  very  little  extent.     9.3  % 

12.5  % 

b.   To  a  little  extent.         20.9  % 

14.6  % 

c.   To  some  extent.             60.5  % 

60.4  % 

d.   To  a  great  extent.           9.3  % 

12.5  % 

e.   To  a  very  great  extent.      0.0  % 

0.0  % 

Total  time  to  complete  all  four  cases. 

Unstructured 

Structured 

a.   Less  than  one  hour.         11.6  % 

25.0  % 

b.   One  hour.                  30.2  % 

43.7  % 

c.   Two  hours.                 21.0  % 

20.8  % 

d.   Three  hours.               13.9  % 

6.3  % 

e.   Four  hours.                16.3  % 

2.1  % 

f.   Five  hours.                  4.7  % 

2.1  % 

g.   More  than  five  hours.        2.3  % 

0.0  % 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  results  of 

this  study, 

please  include  your  name  and  mailing  address. 

Unstructured 

Structured 

a.   Yes.                      27.9  % 

47.9  % 

b.   No.                       72.1  % 

52.1  % 

The  frequency  distributions  indicate  the  following 
observations.   First,  although  the  cases  were  developed 
strictly  with  macroeconomic  data,  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  subjects  indicated  the  data  simulated  actual  cases  to 
some  extent  or  more.   Second,  about  65  percent  of  the 
subjects  from  the  structured  firm  spent  one  or  two  hours  and 
10  percent  spent  three  or  more  hours  on  the  first  task. 
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Table  16. 

Statistics  on  the  Frequencies  of  Subjects'  Opinion 
on  the  Experimental  Task 


Question: 


How  well  did  the  cases  simulate 
actual  sales  data  and  indices? 

Total  time  to  complete  all  four 
cases. 


Chi-   Somer's 
Square     D 
(prob.)  (A.S.E.) 


If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the 

results  of  this  study,  please  include  (0.050) 

your  name  and  mailing  address. 


0.942 

-0.038 

(0.815) 

(0.106) 

11.410 

0.357 

(0.076) 

(0.108) 

3.837 

-0.200 

(0.050) 

(0.099) 

while  about  half  of  the  subject  from  the  unstructured  firm 
spent  one  or  two  hours  and  37  percent  spent  three  or  more 
hours.   Third,  almost  half  of  the  subjects  from  the 
structured  firm  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  results  where  as 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  subjects  of  the  unstructured 
firm  asked  for  a  copy.   The  subjects  from  the  structured 
firm  were  faster  at  completing  the  task  (Chi-Square  = 
11.410,  p<0.076)  and  more  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
study  (Chi-Square  =  3.837,  p<0.050). 
Summary 

Three  observations  can  be  summarized  from  the 
background  information.   Consistent  with  Blocher,  et  al. 
(1983)  these  subjects  perceived  analytical  procedures  as  an 
important  audit  tool.   Contrary  to  expectations,  subjects 
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from  the  unstructured  firm  expressed  more  exposure  to 
mechanical  or  statistical  analytical  procedures  than 
subjects  from  subjects  from  the  structured  firm.   Lastly, 
subjects  from  the  structured  firm  were  more  interested  in 
the  task  and  completed  the  task  more  quickly. 

The  statistical  analysis  indicated  that  two  of  the 
observed  differences  were  significant.   The  subjects  from 
The  results  of  this  chapter  demonstrate  that  the  relative 
merits  of  aided  analytical  review  judgment  on  auditors' 
performance  and  confidence  is  conditioned  upon  the 
structure  of  the  audit  firm's  technology.   Although  there 
were  significant  differences  among  the  decision  approaches 
and  the  audit  firms'  technologies  for  various  dependent 
variables,  the  interpretations  must  be  conditioned  upon 
their  interaction.   A  review  of  the  results  are  provided  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

The  purpose  of  Chapter  V  is  to  present  the  conclusions 
and  limitation  of  this  study.   This  chapter  is  divided  into 
four  sections:  (l)  auditors'  performance,  (2)  auditors' 
confidence,  (3)  limitations,  and  (4)  future  research  areas. 

This  dissertation  investigated  the  relative  merits  of 
statistically  aided  analytical  review  judgment  on  auditors' 
performance  and  confidence.   The  principal  focus  of  this 
study  was  to  assess  the  ability  of  analytical  review 
judgment,  aided  by  regression  models,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  audit  planning.   The 
findings  of  this  dissertation  indicated  that  aided 
analytical  review  judgment  was  associated  with  increased 
forecasting  accuracy  for  the  subjects  from  the  unstructured 
firm,  with  decreased  type  I  error  rates  for  all  the 
subjects,  and  with  increased  type  II  error  rates  for 
subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm.   Any  study  of 
judgmental  performance  must  also  investigate  confidence 
(Goldberg,  1968  and  Oskamp,  1965) .   This  study  also  assessed 
the  effects  of  aided  analytical  review  judgment  on  auditors' 
confidence.   The  findings  indicated  that  the  subjects  from 
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the  unstructured  firm  were  more  confident  in  the  decision 
not  to  investigate  further  when  using  the  aided  approach. 

Auditors '  Performance 
The  study  of  the  effects  of  performance  was  motivated 
by  previous  research  on  audit  judgment  (see  Libby,  1981) , 
on  analytical  procedures  (e.g.  Lev,  1980)  and  on  forecasting 
techniques  (e.g.  Makridakis,  1986).   The  study  of  the 
effects  of  audit  firm  technology  was  motivated  by  Gushing 
and  Loebbecke  (1986) .   The  inclusion  of  environmental 
factors,  the  size  of  the  variance  of  random  error  and  the 
size  of  the  seeded  error,  was  motivated  by  previous  research 
on  analytical  procedures  (e.g.  Knechel,  1984). 

The  first  task  required  the  subjects  to  provide 
predicted  values  and  the  bounds  of  a  non-investigation 
region  for  an  analytical  review  of  monthly  sales  figures  for 
four  companies.   Each  subject  was  assigned  to  a  group 
representing  aided  or  clinical  analytical  review  judgment, 
and  was  selected  from  a  Big  Eight  firm  representing  a 
structured  or  unstructured  audit  approach.   Each  of  the  four 
companies  was  created  by  simulation  to  represent  a  2  x  2 
factorial  for  the  environmental  factors,  the  size  of  the 
variance  of  random  noise  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  error. 

The  experiment  indicated  four  findings.   First,  for 
the  structured  firm,  a  lower  type  I  error  rate  was 
associated  with  the  subjects  using  analytical  review 
judgment.   Second,  for  the  structured  firm,  there  was  no 
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significant  difference  between  the  type  II  error  rates  or 
the  forecasting  accuracy  associated  with  the  subjects  using 
aided  and  unaided  analytical  review  judgment.   Third,  for 
the  unstructured  firm,  a  lower  type  I  error  rate  and  a 
higher  forecasting  accuracy  were  associated  with  the 
subjects  using  aided  analytical  review  judgment.   Fourth, 
for  the  unstructured  firm,  a  higher  type  II  error  rate  was 
associated  with  subjects  using  aided  analytical  review 
j  udgment . 

The  tests  on  these  effects  indicated  that  interaction 
between  the  audit  firm's  technology  and  the  decision 
approach  was  significant,  while  the  interaction  between 
environmental  factors,  the  size  of  the  variance  of  random 
noise  and  the  size  of  the  seeded  error,  was  not 
significant.   There  were  also  significant  main  effects.   The 
audit  firm's  technology  and  the  decision  approach  effects 
had  to  be  conditioned  upon  each  other  because  the 
interaction  was  significant.   The  main  effects  for  the 
environmental  factors  were  not  significant. 

This  dissertation:  (1)  provides  additional  evidence 
supporting  the  existence  of  differences  in  audit 
technologies,  (2)  demonstrates  a  methodology  for 
preliminary  studies  of  aided  audit  judgment,  (3)  extends 
the  previous  research  on  analytical  procedures,  and  (4) 
extends  research  in  forecasting  by  combining  judgment  with  a 
statistical  model. 
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The  interaction  of  audit  firm  technology  and  decision 
approach  was  consistent  with  the  work  of  Gushing  and 
Loebbecke  (1986)  and  Sawyer  (1966)  .   The  findings  indicate 
that  the  effects  of  aided  analytical  review  judgment  varied 
between  the  subjects  from  the  unstructured  and  structured 
firm.   The  work  of  Sawyer  and  Gushing  and  Loebbecke  stressed 
the  importance  of  considering  an  individual ' s  experience  and 
affiliation  when  evaluating  decision  approaches.   The 
significance  of  this  interaction  effect  reinforces  the  need 
to  explicitly  incorporate  audit  firm  technologies  when 
investigating  audit  approaches. 

The  use  of  simulation  based  on  macroeconomic  data 
offers  a  middle  ground  between  case  studies  and  simulation. 
Although  macroeconomic  data  does  not  represent  any  single 
company,  it  does  create  realistic  data  for  audit  tasks.   It 
also  allows  the  experimenter  the  opportunity  to  manipulate 
parameters.   The  second  implication  is  that  abstract  tasks 
based  on  actual  data  will  provide  insight  to  the  effects  of 
the  different  audit  approaches. 

This  research  extended  the  study  of  analytical 
procedures  by  comparing  judgmental  approaches  with  aided 
approaches.   Libby  (1981)  suggested  continued  research  on 
the  use  of  decision  aids.   Specifically,  Lev  (1980) 
recommended  the  combination  of  regression  models  and 
analytical  review  judgment.   The  third  implication  of  this 
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research  demonstrated  the  potential  for  statistically  aided 
judgment  as  an  analytical  procedure. 

Makridakis  (1986)  also  suggested  combining  statistical 
approaches  with  judgment  to  increase  forecasting  accuracy. 
The  aided  analytical  review  judgment  increased  the 
forecasting  accuracy  for  the  subjects  from  the  unstructured 
firm.   The  fourth  implication  of  these  results  was  that 
combining  statistical  models  and  judgment  has  potential  for 
increasing  forecasting  accuracy. 

Auditors'  Confidence 

The  inclusion  of  auditors'  confidence  was  motivated  by 
findings  that  suggested  that  individuals '  confidence  could 
be  increased  without  increasing  their  judgmental  performance 
(see  Goldberg,  1968,  and  Oskamp,  1965).   An  increase  in 
confidence  without  an  increase  in  judgmental  performance 
would  be  detrimental. 

The  second  task  investigated  the  subjects'  confidence 
in  the  implied  decisions  about  additional  investigations. 
When  the  reported  value  was  outside  the  subjects'  bounds  of 
the  non-investigation  regions,  additional  investigations 
were  implied.   Subjects  were  asked  to  indicate  if  the 
reported  values  were  within  or  outside  of  the  bound,  and 
asked  to  rate  their  confidence  in  the  implied  decision  about 
the  implied  activities.   Because  the  two  tasks  were 
distributed  together  and  are  related,  the  factors  were 
assigned  in  the  same  manner. 
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The  results  of  the  experiment  indicated  the  following 
three  findings.   First,  although  subjects  using  aided 
analytical  review  judgment  were  associated  with  a  lower  type 
I  error  rate,  their  responses  to  questions  about  their 
confidence  in  the  implied  decision  for  further 
investigations,  failed  to  produce  a  significant  model. 
Second,  for  the  structured  audit  firm,  there  was  neither  a 
change  in  confidence  in  the  implied  decision  not  to 
investigate  further,  nor  a  change  in  the  type  II  error  rate. 
Third,  for  the  unstructured  firm,  higher  confidence  was 
associated  with  subjects  using  the  aided  analytical  review 
judgment  than  with  subjects  using  clinical  judgment.   The 
increased  confidence  was  associated  with  an  increased  error 
rate  for  the  subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm. 

To  some  extent,  consistent  with  Kahneman  and  Tversky 
(1973),  Goldberg  (1968)  and  Oskamp  (1965),  the  aided 
analytical  procedure  did  increase  confidence.   However,  this 
increase  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  some  aspects  of 
performance  by  the  subjects  from  the  unstructured  firm. 
Future  research  on  decision  approaches  should  note  the 
effects  of  the  approach  on  both  performance  and  confidence 
to  avoid  detrimental  side  effects. 

Limitations 
The  results  of  the  experiment  are  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  study.   Laboratory  experiments  by  their 
nature  do  not  allow  direct  generalizability  because  the 
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sample  is  not  random;  the  task  is  simulated;  and  the  task  is 
out  of  context.   The  subjects  were  volunteered  by  managing 
partners  of  large  offices  of  two  Big  Eight  CPA  firms.   Their 
background  information  indicated  very  little  difference 
among  the  subjects  from  different  firms.   The  task  was 
created  by  simulation  based  on  macroeconomic  data  only. 
The  client  companies  required  subjects  to  make  a  judgment  in 
a  vacuum  void  of  any  other  data.   Further,  the  simulation 
was  based  on  an  industrial  average  and  not  any  individual 
firm.   In  practice,  analytical  procedures  are  actually 
applied  in  conjunction  with  other  audit  tools.   This  task 
required  a  judgment  in  isolation  from  other  audit  procedures 
and  evidence. 

The  collection  of  data  also  presented  three 
limitations.   First,  responses  about  subjects'  background 
and  perceptions  were  confined  to  multiple  choice  responses. 
Second,  the  reported  values  had  to  be  presented  to  obtain 
the  subjects*  responses  about  their  confidence.   The 
reported  values  were  included  in  the  post-experimental 
questionnaire  to  prevent  the  reported  values  from 
influencing  the  subjects'  responses.   Third,  the  number  of 
case  companies  used  may  have  caused  fatigue.   Given  the  lack 
of  significant  environmental  effects,  the  manipulation  seems 
unnecessary. 
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Future  Research 

The  success  of  the  aided  analytical  review  judgment  in 
this  experiment  warrants  additional  studies.   The 
experimental  materials  were  developed  from  simulations  using 
average  macroeconomic  data.   Further  study,  using  actual 
data  in  relation  to  other  audit  procedures,  is  necessary  to 
confirm  the  results  of  this  study.   Additional  studies  are 
also  recommended  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  study  of 
statistical  models  as  decision  aids.   Additional  statistical 
models  may  be  more  effective  for  analytical  review  judgment, 
and  additional  audit  judgments  might  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  statistical  information. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  should  contribute  to  the 
research  on  aided  decision  making  in  auditing  by  indicating: 
(1)  the  need  to  consider  the  individual  firm  before  applying 
decision  aids,  (2)  the  need  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
decision  approaches  in  auditors'  confidence  and  (3)  the  need 
to  base  case  studies  on  actual  data.   Continued  research, 
using  various  firms  and  actual  cases,  would  incorporate  more 
informational  cues  and  would  allow  analytical  procedures  to 
operate  in  conjunction  with  other  audit  tools. 


APPENDIX* 


The  information  with  brackets  was  omitted  from  the 
Clinical  judgment  treatment. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 

School  of  Business 

Lawrence.  Kansas  66045-2003 

(9131  864-4500 


Dear  Participant: 


The  study  in  which  you  are  about  to  participate  examines  the  ability  of  statis 
tical  models  to  aid  analytical  review  judgments.   The  experimental  tasks  involve 
judgments  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  monthly  sales  figures  during  the  pianninK 
stage  or  the  audit.   Each  of  the  four  hypothetical  companies  m  your  task  were 
developed  from  publicly  available  financial  information.   For  each  companv   you  will 
be  asked  to  provide  a  predicted  value  as  well  as  a  range  of  values  for  each  month's 
sales  figure. 

[Regression  models  analyze  the  correlation  between  the  past  sales  figures  and 
the  related  industrial  indices.   In  this  study  a  regression  model  was  developed  from 
the  previous  three  years'  data  (i.e..  audited  sales  figures  and  published  indices) 
for  each  company.   This  model  provides  predicted  values,  based  on  this  year's  pub 
lished  indices,  for  each  month's  sales  figure  and  estimates  of  the  standard  devia- 
tion (i.e.,  the  square  root  of  the  variance)  of  the  predicted  values.! 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  this  task.   In  reporting  the  results  of 
the  study  all  individuals  and  their  firms  will  remain  anonymous.   Since  this  study 
IS  concerned  with  individual  judgments,  it  is  important  that  you  work  independently 
of  other  members  of  your  firm  who  are  participating  in  this  study.   Finally   the 
format  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  several  firms,  so  it  may  not  exactly  match 
the  procedures  used  by  your  firm. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  complete  the  instrument  within  one  week 
from  the  time  you  receive  it.   Please  be  sure  to  complete  the  human  subject  consent 
form  and  the  post-experimental  questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the  instrument.   When  vou 
have  completed  the  study,  please  return  all  materials  m  the  attached  self-addressed 
envelope . 

Enclosed  you  will  find: 

1.  Human  subject  consent  form. 

2.  A  task  booklet  containing  four  hypothetical  companies. 

3.  A  post-experimental  questionnaire. 

4.  A  self -addressed  envelope. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  results  of  this  study,  fill  in  the  aDoroDri.«t^ 
and'"ffort''  "'  °'  '''  poat-experimental  questionnaire,  '"^ank  you  f^r  Jour  time 


Sincerely, 


y^^/ 


H.  Francis  Bush,  CPA 
Assistant  Professor 
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Hunan  Subjecc  Consanc  Form 

Th«  School  of  Business  supporcs  the  practice  of  protection  for  human  sub- 
jects participating  in  research.   The  following  information  is  provided  so 
that  you  can  decide  whether  you  wish  to  participate  in  the  present  study.   You 
should  feel  free  to  withdraw  ac  any  time. 

The  study  is  concerned  with  the  ability  of  regression  models  co  assist 
preliminary  analytical  review  judgments.   You  will  receive  four  hypothet- 
ical companies  in  which  you  will  be  asked  to  provide  expected  sales  fig- 
ures as  well  as  a  range  of  values  for  the  months  of  the  current  year. 
Your  anonymity  will  be  preserved  m  any  and  all  findings  from  this 
research. 

Your  participation  is  solicited,  but  strictly  voluntary.   Do  not  hesitate 

to  ask  any  questions  about  the  study.   Ee  assured  that  your  name  will  not  be 

associated  in  any  way  with  the  research  findings.   I  appreciate  your  coopera- 
tion very  much. 

Sincerely, 


H.  Francis  Bush,  CPA 
Assistant  Professor 
University  of  Kansas 


Signature  of  subject  agreeing  to  participate 
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TASK   BOOKLET 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Your  task  involves  four  companies  of  comparable  size  in  Che  nondurable  manu- 
facturing industry.   Please  treat  each  company  independently. 

You  are  responsible  for  conducting  an  analytical  review  of  each  company's 
sales  figures  to  assess  the  need  for  additional  investigation  of  any  monthly 
sales  figure  during  the  planning  stage. 

For  your  information,  the  next  page  shows  monthly  producer  price  indices  for 
the  nondurable  manufacturing  industry  for  the  years  19x0  through  19x3.   You 
have  no  reason  to  expect  major  changes  this  year  from  recent  historical  rela- 
tionships between  sales  and  these  indices.   After  the  producer  price  indices, 
which  apply  to  all  four  companies,  specific  information  is  provided  for  each 
company. 

[The  sales  figures  for  the  years  19x0  through  19x2  have  bean  audited  ana  are 
assumed  to  be  free  of  material  errors. 

Regression  models  use  the  correlation  between  the  monthly  sales  figures  and 
the  corresponding  indices  to  predict  the  expected  values.   In  this  task  the 
models  analyzed  the  past  three  years'  monthly  data  to  predict  the  19x3  monthly 
sales  figures  from  the  current  years'  indices.   A  confidence  interval  of  plus 
or  minus  two  standard  deviations  of  the  predicted  value  will  contain  the 
•true"  value  approximately  95Z  of  the  time.J 

Finally,  the  assessed  materiality  based  on  the  size  of  the  company's  sales,  is 
provided  for  each  case. 

REQUIRED:   1.   For  each  company,  indicate  your  best  estimate  of  the  expected 

audited  sales  figure  for  each  month  in  the  current  year  (19x3). 

2.  Indicate  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  of  the  possible  sales 
values  beyond  which  you  feel  95J  confident  that  additional 
investigation  should  be  conducted  to  "explain"  the  apparent 
change  m  sales  in  19x3.   In  other  words,  if  monthly  sales  are 
outside  of  this  range,  you  would  be  95Z  confident  that  addi- 
tional investigation  should  be  undertaken. 

3.  Record  the  total  amount  of  time  to  complete  all  four  companies. 
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